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La Bataille da Grand - Coteau 


The Battle of Grand-Coteau 
(North Dakota) 


July 13-14, 1851 


The French-speaking Métis from Western Canada 
and the United States lived mainly on buffalo hunting. 
Their first hunt of the annual cycle was in the spring in the 
Prairies. In 1851, the rallying point for this hunt was set at 
Pembina', at the confluence of Red River and Pembina 
River, a tributary. It was traditionally the gathering place 
of the great Métis hunts in the Western Plains. This area 
provided access to the watershed (Continental Divide) 
between the Hudson Bay and Gulf of Mexico 
hydrographic basins. As a result, long hunting caravans 
could circulate without crossing significant rivers. 


The public proclamation of the date of the hunts 
went through the Catholic priests who announced it during 
Sunday masses. The parish church was then the only 
community center, the only rallying point for the 
population of each francophone village in the Prairies. 


In this famous year, hunters flocked. Thirty-three 
hundred people accompanied by eleven hundred Red 
River-type carts? went to Pembina in May 1851. The 
hunting grounds claimed by the Métis were then the 
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Canadian American prairies which the Sioux took over. 
The latter forbade them by force of arms to other Indian 
tribes*. They ardently wished to prohibit access to the 
French Métis, armed to the teeth, who came with impunity 
to practice their annual hunts. Woe to the individual who 
ventured alone into these Forbidden Plains! He inevitably 
ended his reckless outfit somewhere at the end of the 
Milky Way, in the Great Plains of Manitou! 


On the day set for the grand departure, the long 
column of Métis hunters set off, leaving Pembina behind. 
Like an immense apocalyptic beast, the caravan began to 
meander through the Prairie, uttering howls from all its 
wooden axles‘. It lifted an impenetrable veil of opal dust 
immediately swept away by the rushing breeze. Métis 
horseback riders pranced here and there to ensure the 


safety of the convoy. 


The deliberations and decisions of the Métis Grand- 
Conseil on June 19 are not well known. We can only 
deduce them by extrapolation from the facts and actions 
that followed. According to Chaplain Lafléche, the French 
Métis chiefs understood the Sioux were preparing to attack 
them’. He wrote: "Everyone knew that the Sioux had spent 
the winter preparing for war and that now they were 
looking for a favorable opportunity to carry out what they 
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called a "coup!"®. However, nothing was publicly 
revealed. One can only infer the decisions made by the 
chiefs from the behaviors and events leading up to the 
famous days of July 13 and 14, 1851. According to these 
unwritten deductions, the Métis Grand Council on that day 
organized a maneuver intended to impose on the Sioux 
(who then dominated the Prairie unchallenged), the 
presence of Métis hunters in their hunting grounds’. 


The large hunting convoy was consequently divided 
into two columns very unequal in strength to constitute the 
two elements of a tactical trap: the bait or anvil and the 
striking force or hammer. 


The small "bait" column, or Colonne Lafléche, from 
the region of Saint-Boniface (in Canada) and Pembina 
(United States), consisted of 62 hunters accompanied by 
270 women, including their babies, with 200 carts. 


The large column "strike force" or Colonne 
Lacombe, came from the region of Saint-Francois-Xavier. 
This last column was to constitute the second jaw of the 
trap®. It included 968 people comprising 385 fighters with 
583 women including infants, as well as 1,000 carts. 


Messengers immediately galloped north to invite a 
group of 200 to 300 Saulteux Indians! to join the 
Lacombe column. Warned by these Métis messengers, 
these Ojibouais set out to reinforce the larger (Lacombe) 
column. In principle, the most efficient hunting columns 
should not have more than 150 hunters!!. 
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The historian Georges Dugas concludes that the 
Lacombe column, which will total nearly 700 fighters, was 
not a real Hunting Column but a "strike force" intended to 
impose its supremacy on the Sioux. The trap seems 
obvious even though this very term is never used in known 
sources. 


Around June 29, approximately, the two columns 
separated to march in parallel routes from Maison-du- 
Chien (Dogden Bute); head south for a few days. They 
stopped several times a day, at the signal of their leader, to 
practice quickly forming the entrenched camp of each 
column. This period of military training created an 


emulation between the caravans. Then, the Lacombe 
Column moved away towards the southwest to follow the 
course of the Missouri from afar, about forty kilometers 
from the Column Lafléche. This last column ("the bait") 
then set off due south to come along on its left the heights 
called the Grand-Coteau. It was the first elevation in the 
Coteaux-du-Missouri alignment that the Sioux had 
apparently ambushed, as in previous years!”. 


The Grand-Coteau'? is the only eminence that 
dominates the region if we disregard the Maison-du- 
Chien, now the "Dogden Butte". Therefore it was the only 
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place where the Sioux had the opportunity to conceal an 
actual army to carry out an efficient ambush. Thus, in the 
event of an attack on the small Lafléche convoy, which 
had come to challenge the Sioux, the unexpected 
intervention of the large strike column would undoubtedly 
tip the victory towards the French Métis. At least they 
hoped so! The Métis military leaders were then strongly 
influenced by the strategy of Napoleon I: attack by 
columns, then the dazzling intervention of another column 
to deliver the coup de grace to the enemy ("the Event"). 
Such a tactic was risky. The interval between the two 
columns had to remain less than 30 km so that the 
emergency services had time to intervene within a 
reasonable time lapse'*. 


On July 12, the Métis scouts climbed the heights of 
Grand-Coteau. From there, they discovered, towards the 
East, a gigantic Sioux camp of about 6,000 souls, 
including 2,000 warriors!®. The white tipis literally 
bristled the immense hilly summit of the Grand-Coteau. 
They immediately signaled it by gesture to Lafléche 
Column. 


—Form the circle! ordered the elected chief Jean- 
Baptiste Falcon, after choosing a defense site around one 
of these natural ponds whose water remained limpid. 


The importance of the Indian city clearly indicated 
that they were waiting for the Métis. In previous years, 
only a few tipis occupied the summit of Grand-Coteau. 
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The Sioux, who thought they had ambushed, were 
unaware that they were only attacking the bait of a trap. 
Two Métis riders immediately set off at a gallop to warn 
the rescue Lacombe Column. Two others set off during the 
night because those sent the day before had their way cut 
off by Sioux horsemen. It was vital to alert the emergency 
column. 


Immediately, the Lafléche Column formed into a 
solidly entrenched camp. The Red River carts take a 
circular formation. They were erected vertically on the 
rear hatch, stretchers, and drawbars towards the sky!®. On 
that day, the draft and hunting quadrupeds were herded 
inside the fortification. Everyone worked to strengthen the 
defenses, knowing that the Sioux would inevitably come 
to blows. The excessive power of this Indian nation still 
deprived it of a sense of compromise. They systematically 
settled every dispute with the neighboring tribes with rifle 
shots, their only argument: "Ultima ratio Regum!" "The 
last argument of the Kings (of the Prairie.)" 


The carts were tied together. Individual holes were 
dug outside at the foot of the "palisade" thus erected. Some 
preferred to pierce a loophole at firing height in the floor 
of their cart, which formed the enclosure (too thin). The 
fleur-de-lis flag of the French Métis was securely hoisted 
and fixed to the highest drawbar. The infinity sign that 
characterizes the Métis nation today had not yet replaced 
the fleur-de-lis. 
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Jean-Baptiste Falcon dispatched a patrol of five 
parliamentarians to the Sioux camp to ask the Indians what 
their intentions were. As soon as the five horsemen 
reached the top of the Grand-Coteau, a troop of twenty 
well-armed Sioux surrounded them. 


The Sioux Chief (Medicine Bear)!’, covered in his 
magnificent headdress of eagle feathers, invited them in 
French-Chinouk (the lingua franca of the Fur Trade across 
the West) to head for their camp. 


Suddenly one of the Métis cried out, "Fly!" So 
saying, he scampered off to the left in the direction of the 
entrenched camp. Two others followed on the right’®. 


Several Sioux warriors rushed down the slope, 
firing shots, in pursuit of the fugitives. Arrows and bullets 
whistled in their ears. But as they approached the Métis 
entrenched camp, the Sioux pursuers hesitated at the sight 
of the various muskets!* and blunderbusses, which were 
already bristling the palisade. 


The Sioux stopped at a reasonable distance and, 
motionless, raised their right hands to parley. In the same 
Chinouk, their leader affirmed that they had no hostile 
intentions and that "the French" would be released the next 
day against a few food crates. No one believed it. A few 
minutes later, three Sioux horsemen, one of whom 
appeared to be a leader, broke away from the motionless 
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group and began to approach the Métis camp. The Métis 
chief immediately sent ten horsemen to intercept them at 
full gallop to avoid letting them come too close. He feared 
that they would spy on the defenses of the entrenched 
camp”’. Each of the Métis hunters hastily dug the parched 
earth (clayey in depth) to create an individual hole at the 
front of the fence. The fence formed an almost perfect 
circle, nearly one hundred and twenty meters in diameter. 
Therefore, three hundred and _ sixty meters in 
circumference, wheel against wheel, drawbar or stretchers 
erected vertically. Such a length allowed only one 
defender every five meters. Half of the Métis had dug an 
individual hole on the outside of the fence. The clay soil 
was piled up in front, like a parapet. In this way, the Métis 
could not only shoot but also extinguish any flaming 
arrows that would slip into the barrier behind them. The 
others preferred to pierce a loophole in the fence itself, to 
fight from inside. They could thus move towards the most 
threatened sectors. 


Behind each cart, inside the camp, another trench, a 
little more spacious, housed the women and their babies. 
Planted at the edge of the pond, posts made it possible to 
tie up cattle and horses and keep them as far as possible 
from enemy projectiles. The long poles usually intended 
for the desiccation of bison meat were strung between the 
wooden shelves or the slatted sides of the various carts. 


Leather straps held these reinforcement bars in 
place. Thus, a breach by tearing off the palisade became 
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almost impossible. The luggage was piled on the tailgate, 
which rested against the ground. Everything was ready for 
battle! 


The sun went down slowly. Throughout the night, 
the guard was doubled, especially as an agonizing full 
moon eclipse completely erased the slightest clarity. In 
anticipation of a fight that might end in a massacre, the 
chaplain heard confession from anyone who wanted to. He 
distributed Communion to them. Apart from some chiefs, 
no one had the slightest idea that the strategists had 
fomented the provocation. The latter will never admit it, 
for it was a very adventurous roll of the dice that affected 
the lives of many innocent people, women, and children. 
No one had anticipated such a concentration of Sioux 
warriors. 


At dawn, the crest line of the Grand-Coteau, broken 
by numerous coulees”!, suddenly lit up, ignited by the first 
rays of the rising sun. It began to tremble and to puff up 
small protuberances of indistinct shadows. Soon loomed 
against the cold dawn sky, a long and ominous row of 
Sioux horsemen; a 3km line, undulating like a horned 
rattlesnake and broken up by gullies. The spectacle had 
enough to send chills of terror. In the Western Plains, the 
Sioux were as feared as the Iroquois Five Nations at home 
in the East. 


Mesmerized by the spectacle, everyone's eyes were 
literally riveted on the moving battle line, which slid 
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slowly and silently along the various flanks of the Grand- 
Coteau. Soon the dilated pupils saw that the line bristled 
with spears decorated with eagle feathers and the most 
menacing firearms whose bare steel sometimes threw 
flashes 


Red River cart on display at the Mounted Police Museum in Regina, Sask. 





—Tabarnouche! hammered a Métis, standing behind the 
fence. I've never seen so many!... They were waiting for 
us! It's obvious! 


At least 2,000 warriors, armed to the teeth, form this 
terrifying battle line. The fervent prayers of women, 
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miraculous medals, and scapulars must combine with the 
projectiles of rifles and pistols to resist their assault. The 
former would keep the defenders’ morale as high as 
possible, and the latter might stop this horde of fearless 
fighters. 


The Sioux advanced in counted steps, like silent 
lynxes. Most of the world's armies cry out in assault to 
impress the enemy and evacuate the anguish. The Sioux 
warriors, on the other hand, kept an Olympian calm that 
impressed even more. The multitude of Sioux riders 
finally reached the foot of the Grand-Coteau. The warriors 
took their first steps on the inverted glacis, the gentle slope 
of 500 meters that gently descended to the entrenched 
camp. 


Suddenly the great Chief Medicine Bear, all plumed 
with eagle feathers, raised his long spear to the sky. With 
this gesture of authority, the three-kilometer battle line 
began to stop and was stationary within two or three 
minutes. 


—Reserve cavalry! In the saddle! Check out what this 
deployment means! ordered Jean-Baptiste Falcon, the day 
captain. And above all, keep them away from our camp to 
prevent them from spying on our defenses! 


Thirty men jumped into the saddle. This Métis 
Reserve was taken here and there, and intended to carry 
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out a surprise counterattack if necessary. Loaded rifle in 
hand, the thirty horsemen slipped out of the camp like sand 
in an hourglass through a narrow door that opened into the 
fortification. They trotted forward, raising a cloud of thick 
dust, which was immediately grabbed and blown away by 
the wind. 


In the Indian line, we could now distinguish the 
three Métis prisoners, curiously on horseback too. 
Suddenly, one of the three captives struck the withers of 
his beast and rushed in the direction of the Métis squadron, 
which he crossed to take refuge in the entrenched camp 
whose door had been left open. Seeing the approaching 
Métis horsemen, a formation of two hundred Sioux 
warriors broke away from the mainline of battle to meet 
them. The Métis commander offered them some presents, 
then urged them in Chinouk-French to safeguard the peace 
between their two Prairie peoples. Affecting apparent 
indifference and great arrogance, the Sioux ignored the 
gifts and the request altogether”. The offer was then 
repeated in Lakota and several Indian languages without 
attracting the slightest interest of the warriors. 


On the contrary, Medicine Bear declared that the 
only gift they would accept would be the entire French 
camp. He went on to say that if they had not taken care to 
bring carts to take the loot back to their camp, it was 
because they intended to use the French carts”?! At these 
provocative words, the Métis squadron suddenly made an 
abrupt volte-face, pursued by the Indian vanguard. 
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Abandoning their calculated slowness, certain Sioux set 
off in pursuit of enemy horsemen in an attempt to intercept 
them and forbid them the refuge of the entrenched camp. 
However, no one opened fire prematurely. The guns were 
about to speak. It was inevitable. The Métis horsemen 
stormed into the fortified camp, barely delayed by the 
bottleneck of the narrow gate, which was immediately 
closed, just in front of the first Indian horsemen. 


A hundred meters away, the Sioux warriors made an 
abrupt U-turn in a single movement to rejoin their 
battleline behind, except for a handful of reckless warriors. 
Determined to taunt death and the French Métis, this group 
of Braves among the Braves brought their horses to a halt 
and continued to advance in impressive silence. They 
defied death with superb indifference to feel no doubt the 
excitement of dread”*. At the head of this cohort of heroes 
walked proudly a young chief, handsome as the Manitou, 
blackened cheeks to attest to his extraordinary courage, 
magnificent under his glorious headdress of eagle feathers. 


—Go home! Last warning! Jean-Baptiste Falcon shouted. 


As supreme leader, it was up to him to give the 
signal of fire. The battlefield remained silent. The women 
stood up to see this striking spectacle through the 
loopholes. Eagle feather headdresses were worn by the 
bravest of men. The chiefs strove to be those men. Each 
eagle feather represented a feat of bravery. Among the 
Sioux, the warriors who wore these headdresses were 
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members of the Akichita Order. It was an elite club like 
the Légion d'Honneur of the French (when politicians did 
not grant it out of patronage), the Purple Heart of the 
Americans (which was granted to black soldiers only after 
World War II) or the Victoria Cross not awarded to Indian 
troops). 


This feather headdress was invested with magical 
powers that protected its wearer during battles, such as a 
talisman or Catherine Labouré's Miraculous Medal. This 
medallion had been around for over 20 years, and many 
Métis francophones wore it on their chest or in their 
pocke 


rae 





The Grand-Coteau, seen from a site further away from the battle. Private coll. 
Jean-Baptiste Falcon shouted his summons again, 
this time in Lakota. 


One could tell he was reluctant to kill the 
unconscious young man who was offering his life for the 
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vainglory of an eagle's feather. Nothing helped. It was the 
Law of the Prairie. The young warrior, reckless to the point 


of unreasonableness, continued his glorious March 
towards Death. In his childish pride, he undoubtedly 
imagined the eyes of his tribe fixed on him. Perhaps he 
was caught in his own bravery trap. As with regret, a shot 
rang out; just one. Young Akichita fell lifeless, his arms 
outstretched, his face to the ground, covered with his 
beautiful eagle feathers as a shroud. Standing behind a 
cart, Jean-Baptiste Falcon had reluctantly killed him with 
a single bullet in the forehead. "Triple silly!" murmured 
the captain-elect, furious at having been forced to carry out 
the capital execution of this young chief who had sold his 
life for vainglory. 


The 2,000 Sioux horsemen then set out in a swirling 
assault around the Métis defenses, strafing them with 
arrows and especially gunshots. Some fell brutally into the 
grass of the Prairie, hit by the projectiles of Métis fighters. 
The latter took the time to aim so that each bullet carried. 
They were not at risk of running out of ammunition, being 
at the very start of their big spring buffalo hunt. Inside the 
entrenched camp, the chaplain of the hunt, Father 
Lafléche, had put on his priestly vestment. To whip 
everyone's determination, he brandished a large wooden 
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crucifix. Not without courage, he approached the fence 
and consoled the children, huddled in the depths of their 
family trenches, as well as some mothers whose nerves 
were creaking. Throughout the fight, he literally 
declaimed his prayers at the top of his voice, to be heard 
by all, as he moved along the inner trenches. 


The first assault was followed by a pause by the 
Sioux, surprised not to have won the position straight 
away. Seeing the return of the tired or wounded Indians, 
one of the last two Métis prisoners judged with some 
reason that they would take revenge on them for their 
failure. He invited his fellow prisoner to flee in discreet 
snatches of sentences and rushed down the hillside slope 
towards the French camp. He was riding a horse of 
lapelouse (today's appaloosa in chinouk), the best steed in 
the West, and he indeed arrived safely. Jean-Baptiste 
Malaterre(26), the last prisoner, who knew his mount was 
a lousy nag, contented himself to bravely cover his friend's 
escape, shooting his guards with a pistol he had hidden in 
his clothes. He shot down three before fleeing as a 
diversion and being himself caught and put to death by a 
volley of arrows and bullets. His body, pierced by several 
dozen arrows, was then dismembered in full view. This 
action was a gross psychological error on the part of the 
Sioux. They thus reinforced, if necessary, the 
determination of the Métis to fight to the death. The Sioux 
had therefore let escape all their prisoners except one. 
Some claimed that the US Federal Agent on their 
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Reservation (an American half-breed who was among 
them) quietly suggested that the prisoners flee as quickly 
as possible to avoid being massacred. Unfortunately, their 
incompetence in this area had nothing to do with their 
bravery, which was immense. 


One of the ponds around which the Métis entrenched themselves. Private Coll. 
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Their perpetual victories in each conflict with the 
other Indian nations gave them bronze morale and the 
intimate conviction of being the Chosen People of 
Manitou. But the French Métis also had a morale of steel, 
because they knew that in their veins flowed the blood of 
the Grognards of the Grande-Armée. Moreover, the first 
name of their famous leader, Napoleon, flourished among 
them like wild rosehips. 


Yet, the Sioux did not appreciate at all that they had 
been fooled by their prisoners. Determined to end it as 
soon as possible, they resumed their murderous siege 
around the entrenched camp in a furious general attack, 
but fortunately a little chaotic. Indian style, they never 
attacked en masse on a single point. This is what saved the 
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French Métis. Two simultaneous assaults of a thousand 
men each, East and West of the entrenched camp, would 
immediately have overcome any fierce resistance; 
especially by using the dust screen, their movements 
would have created. The incredibly intrepid Indian 
warriors had an annoying Achilles heel. They felt that they 
had to decide for themselves their tactics in war. If the 
leader could not convince them of a common strategy, it 
was impossible to make them obey without being, at the 
same time, accused of treason or cowardice. This absolute 
individual freedom remained firmly anchored in the minds 
of every Native American. 


The shooting crackled like hail on a stormy evening. 
In the air, thousands of projectiles hissed and buzzed like 
furious hornets. The detonations chopped up the prayers 
of Father Lafléche with such an adequate name, who, 
dressed in his surplice, alb, stole and chasuble, tirelessly 
brandished his crucifix, as if to dominate the storm, 
shouting at the top of his lungs?’: 


"O, God! Help us fight against these enemies who 
want to destroy your children!" He urged the fighters to 
fight for their wives and their babies: "Let us die if we have 
to, my brothers, but die bravely!" he declaimed at the top 
of his voice**. "Beware of yourself, father," cried the 
women. If you are killed, we are lost!" "Don't worry, my 
children, God keeps us! The bravest Sioux can do nothing 
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against God!" And these chimerical words, pronounced 
with so much conviction, filled the Métis with boundless 
confidence. 


A few Sioux warriors, desperate at this fierce 
resistance and their powerlessness, threw themselves at 
full gallop against the fortifications. They would lie on the 
withers behind the animal's wild mane or on its side, to 
avoid the bullets hissing at their ears. Others approached 
by crawling through the tall grass to present less surface to 
enemy rifles. Every now and then, they would stop, 
shoulder, shoot and reload. Lead bullets and arrows were 
raining down like showers. The Métis exposed only their 
heads and their upper shoulders to enemy projectiles. As a 
result, they were almost invulnerable in the face of Sioux 
weapons, sometimes supported at a triple gallop. The 
Métis, on the other hand, were able to adjust their shots 
well on these moving targets. The Indians rushed to the 
fence without seriously concealing themselves on this 
immense glacis which flew as far as the eye could see to 
Grand-Coteau on one side and West as far as Missouri. 
Sometimes a horse would collapse in the wild grass, 
sending its rider rolling and crawling on the ground like a 
giant dismembered animal. The entrenched camp 
appeared invulnerable. 


The Métis were only wounded, apart from 
Malaterre. Some of their animals, gathered in the center of 
the circle near the pond, had however been killed or 
injured. But for Indians unaccustomed to suffering heavy 
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losses, unlike others, it was too much. It was not a question 
of courage but custom. The Sioux, therefore, suspended 
the fight for a while. They realized that it was utterly 
intolerable that this handful of "French", as they called the 
Métis, could stand up for so long against two thousand 
brave Sioux warriors, considered invincible in the West. 
But some fought for their survival, while the Sioux-Tétons 
fought only to maintain the exclusivity of a hunting 
territory and to appropriate booty. The Métis, therefore, 
had the advantage of a vital motivation. Several Indian 
horses were dying here and there. The Métis finished them 
to avoid the painful pangs of agony. Anger undoubtedly 
pervades the minds of many of these Indian warriors. A 
whole group suddenly rushed in the direction of the 
entrenched camp, screaming with rage. They tried to reach 
the fragile wagon fence. In vain! 


Once again, Father Lafléche's exhortations and 
prayers resumed in the overheated air of the Prairie. His 
tirades were continually cut off by Captain Falcon's orders 
and interrupted by the fuss of the fight, by the cries of 
anger, the gasps of agony, the detonations, the murderous 
hum of bullets, and the delirious whistle of arrows. Marie- 
Isabelle Falcon, the chief's sister, standing behind a 
loophole pierced with an ax in the plane of a cart, fired 
with the men, each time her brother gave up his weapon to 
her to encourage combatants and console others. 
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The second Sioux assault, like the first, broke 
against the stubborn resistance of the defenders. Everyone 
prayed to the most glorious saints that the Indians did not 
think of launching a mass assault that would overwhelm 
everything. All the invocations were granted. Better still, 
little by little, the Sioux, discouraged, gave up the fight, 
individually or in small groups, to regain the Grand- 
Coteau. Their traditions of individualism irrevocably 
undermined their chances of success. They would have 
been formidable if they had fought together with 
discipline. This was what they did twenty-five years later, 
during the battle of Petite-Riviere-du-Mouflon (Little Big 
Horn). Their failure at Grand-Coteau had taught them a 
most useful lesson in the art of war! 


This initial phase of the fight lasted six long hours. 
Using several wagons, which the Indians collected from 
their camp (as they planned to use the Métis to bring back 
the loot), they loaded their most accessible dead and 
wounded. Then they retreated to their town of tipis, far 
behind the first heights which crowned the Grand-Coteau. 
Miraculously, the Métis suffered only one killed and 
several lightly wounded. They had still lost some oxen, 
essential to haul their transport vehicles in the Prairies. 


In the great silence that followed the battle, the 
Métis all remained in combat position, loaded rifles, 
suspended breath, all senses on the alert. They watched in 
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the tall grass for the movements of the Sioux who were 
gradually withdrawing from the battlefield, not daring to 
hope that the ordeal was finally over. A French Métis who 
understood the Lakota spoken by the Tétons heard a chief 
lament in the distance: "The French have a Manitou with 
them (chaplain Lafléche). We will never get over it. 
Killing them is impossible”?!" It was not Father Lafléche 
who would have told them otherwise. And to put a 
definitive end to this terrible day of combat, a violent 
storm soaked the battlefield and, in a short time, filled the 
clay entrenchments. Heaven seemed to impose peace. The 
haze, created by the evaporation in this intense heat, 
disrupted the visibility necessary for long-range shooting. 


In the evening, the dispatch riders from the 
Lacombe column arrived. These messengers announced 
that the rescue caravan had been notified. Riding at a 
forced march towards here, they had intercepted two Sioux 
scout-trackers whom they had deliberately let know that 
they were rushing to the rescue. The Indian camp had 
therefore probably been advised that relief would 
intervene on the evening of the next day. This news 
undoubtedly contributed to saddening the morale of the 
Sioux. They thus saw themselves limited in time, in case 
they considered to besiege the entrenched camp and 
reduce it by exhaustion of war ammunition. 


As soon as the Sioux had returned to their camp at 
the top of the undulating plateau which crowned the 
Grand-Coteau, the battlefield was inspected by the Métis. 
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They could estimate, from the size of the bloodstains in 
the grass, that at least eight Sioux had been killed and 
several others wounded. The various parts of Jean- 
Baptiste Malaterre's body were found, mutilated, and 
bristling with sixty-seven arrows. His hands and feet were 
amputated, his skull scalped. Three daggers plunged into 
his bust. A few projectiles from firearms had completed 
his killing. Three bullet holes were noted. John the Baptist 
was buried on the spot in this vast Prairie which he had 
loved so much. A few Sioux corpses —including the 
reckless young chief— too close to the palisade, could not 
be recovered. They were transported four hundred yards 
east of the defensive wall at dusk, onto the open glacis. 
Thus, their tribe was able to grant them an honorable burial 
according to their rites. 


Finally, night fell. It was a horrible night for the 
Métis. Threatening howls invaded the darkness, creeping 
into the air they breathed and into their hearts. Scattered 
all around, at a good distance from the entrenched camp, 
the Sioux sought to terrorize the defenders*’. And they 
succeeded, because at night, the soul is more vulnerable. 
Everyone expected the fighting to revive the next day as 
help would not arrive until late afternoon. 


The Grand Conseil des Métis, therefore, assembled 
overnight. It was decided to decamp and retreat West, 
towards Missouri, in order to meet the relief column. It 
was a very delicate and dangerous operation in the dark. 
The land, although relatively flat, was riddled with a 
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multitude of lakes no larger than ponds*!. These liquid 
depressions remained invisible at night, in the darkness, 
when the moon took some rest behind a veil of clouds. The 
maneuver was risky, especially in the presence of a 
fearless, numerically powerful enemy. Nevertheless, 
despite the looming peril, the Métis leaders carried out the 
movement with remarkable ingenuity*. Insight and a 
sense of improvisation are among the qualities that create 
great strategists. And the young Gabriel Dumont, who 
himself would become a great captain, twenty years later, 
was at a good school, here at Grand-Coteau. With his 
thirteen and a half springs, he was the youngest of the 
Métis fighters, and one of the most daring. 


Well before dawn, four sections of "discoverers" 
were dispatched to reconnoiter one kilometer from the 
column, at the four cardinal points. They were to report 
any hostile movement. Each of these patrols posted two 
mounted lookouts atop elevations so modest in this region. 
They stayed in sight of the column to alert if the danger 
became clear, with torch signals first, then gesture at the 
first light of the rising sun. The carts formed into four 
columns of fifty each, one at the front, the other behind, 
and two side columns at the center. At the slightest danger, 
they could form a circle or an entrenched square: the two 
central columns would move apart a little, and the head 
and tail columns would pivot on themselves to seal the 
enclosure. The strident wooden axles left no possibility of 
decamping without being spotted, even at night. However, 
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the Sioux, now very suspicious, refrained from launching 
the slightest night attack for fear of, themselves, falling 
into a deadly trap. The winds of the night had quickly dried 
the surface mud which the storm of the day before had 
stuck the ground. By dawn the dust had regained its rights 
under the wooden wheels and the moccasins; or maybe it 
hadn't rained here! At daybreak, a dense dust enveloped 
the Métis and blinded them at times. It could have served 
as a camouflage for them if it hadn't been swept away very 
quickly by the squalls and gusts of a strong south-easterly 
wind. 


Hastily, the two Métis rear guard patrols retreated to 
the columns to signal that the Sioux were resuming the 
offensive. They had walked only an hour before dusk, 
cautiously sneaking between the almost invisible ponds 
that cluttered the retreat path. 


The second phase of the battle took place southeast 
of "Blue Lake", at the current intersection of 9th Avenue 
NW and 9th Street NW*’, which are nowadays only 
modest paths**. of land in the vast Plains. 


—Form the circle! ordered the elected chief, sketching a 
curve with his torch, in the whitish sky that was slowly 
awakening. 


The entrenched camp rose from the ground in the 
blink of an eye. Eager to avoid losing more draught 
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animals, the Métis leader changed his tactics. He formed 
two concentric circles. Oxen and horses were carefully 
tied to the edge of a large pond (now extinct) which 
occupied the center of the defense system. The carts again 
rose up in a fortified fence. But each was this time pierced 
with a loophole. The second circle was made up of 
outposts sixty meters in front of the entrenched camp. 
These outposts consisted of individual holes, reinforced 
with parapets and parados in clay soil. This line was 
intended to keep the Sioux at a respectable distance from 
the curtain wall of carts and, even more so, as far as 
possible from draft or hunting animals. In the cool dawn, 
the digging of the forward line took a long time because 
only the surface had dried. The still damp clay** in the 
basement, exuded its water which formed a puddle of mud 
at the bottom of the holes. 


How could the fifty frontline fighters not feel truly 
isolated? They were staggered all along this line, which 
was more than 700 meters long. Only a handful of men 
remained to watch the loopholes in the barrier. The Métis 
had to constantly change their place to focus on the most 
threatened points. No sooner were the preparations 
completed than the Sioux began to swirl around the fence 
like impetuous dervishes, shouting fiercely: 


"Whoop!" "Whoop!" "Whoop!" 


This new fight was to last five interminable 
hours(36). The projectiles, bullets, and arrows began to 
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rain again like hail; all this in an infernal heat, a 
suffocating dust. The surface of the ground was very dry 
while the feet of the fighters were bathed in a whitish 
liquid mud. Cries of war and anger tore the air apart. 
Above this uproar fluttered the prayers declaimed by their 
pastor in priestly vestments. They whipped up their 
fighting spirit. Standing at the bottom of their individual 
hole, moccasins full of water, the Métis fighters feverishly 
loaded their rifles. Then they waited, their minds always 
on the lookout, for a gap to be made in the thick dust which 
completely walled them in a world of shadows. The 
silhouettes of horsemen raced past, blurry like ghosts, in 
front of the individual trenches. The eyes of the defenders, 
seized with hysteria, leaped from shadow to shadow. Their 
heads would turn around often, as if under the effect of an 
irrepressible tic. They were thus trying to surprise a Sioux 
watrior who would have made the project of slipping 
between the two lines of defense to attack them from 
behind. Amid the crackle of guns pierced the moans of 
pain of the wounded and dying, the war cries of unleashed 
Sioux horsemen, the tumult and pounding of the mass 
assault, the furious neighing, and frightened snorts of the 
wounded or overexcited horses, the roaring of cattle 
panicked by all this hurly-burly. 


Every three or four minutes, an opening was made 
in the dust, long enough for one or the other to shoulder a 
rifle and shoot a horseman. The attacks were, that day as 
the day before, extremely obstinate, but the Sioux 
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appeared less numerous. The besieged then began to hope 
that it was the determination of the assailants that was 
faltering. Finally, around one o'clock, the fight was 
suspended by a brief downpour. Waving an open hand in 
peace, one of the Sioux chiefs took advantage of the forced 
truce to approach the outposts to parley. But a Métis from 
the outposts summoned him, in a loud and irritated voice, 
"not to approach the camp, otherwise he would be forced 
to kill him!" He was undoubtedly coming to spy on the 
defenses. Then the warrior raised his voice and announced 
in a fur trader's chinouk: 


—Hugh! Hello! ... You are having a good fight, 
Frenchmen! ... You and your people very courageous! ... 
If you capitulate immediately, everyone's life saved! 


—You attack us when our intentions are to hunt," someone 
shouted at him. We just want to hunt the buffalo that the 
Manitou has placed in the Prairie to feed everyone! Why 
are you trying to stop us? 


—Frenchmen, you and your people are brave; you can 
hunt in the lands of the Sioux’. 


—The lands of the Sioux stop at Grand-Coteau, over 
there! You are on Métis land! shouted the Métis as a 
provocation. 


—No! No! The lands of the Sioux extend to the horizon in 
all directions! ... You are courageous, Frenchmen, and you 
will never be attacked again! 
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The chief, angry, abruptly turned around, walked 
away, and raised his spear. It was a signal. Immediately, 
the retreating warriors, who had taken advantage of the 
truce to approach imperceptibly, launched into a terrifying 
assault at a triple gallop, feathers blowing in the wind, with 
frightening "Whoop! Whoop!" Fortunately for the 
besieged, few entered behind the line of outposts, no doubt 
for fear of being caught in the crossfire. Finally tired, the 
Sioux made three or four turns, then moved away and 
disappeared at the top of the Grand-Coteau. It was then 
that a torrent of rain began to fall, again soaking the 
Prairie, which quickly became an_ impassable 
quagmire(38). The trenches filled almost entirely with 
mud and whitish water. 


Half an hour after the end of the fight, the vanguard 
of the powerful relief column emerged. It consisted of 385 
fighters joined by the 300 Saulteux [Saulteaux] warriors 
from Lake Manitoba. All were dismayed to arrive after the 
fight. 


Eventually, their entire column made its junction 
with the Lafléche Column, getting stuck in the thick, 
sticky mud of the Missouri Prairie. This intervention was 
undoubtedly the real cause of the cessation of the battle, 
and the fighters of the Small Column had to refrain from 
considering themselves invincible. Faced with this 
reinforcement of 685 rifles, the Sioux could no longer 
support the fight, especially since they lacked powder and 
cartridges. The Métis had realized this at the end of the 
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action through the increasingly widespread use of their 
bows. 


Some Métis and Saulteux would have liked to 
exploit their advantage by pursuing the Sioux warriors, in 
order to inflict destructive reprisals on them. But the 
chaplains (Lafléche and Lacombe) as well as the chiefs, 
refused to let them do so, because this revenge could 
undermine this tribe, the unstable balance of the inter- 
tribal forces of the West, and consequently peace itself. 


After these terrible successive battles, the Métis 
were finally able to begin their buffalo hunt. They first 
erected a long pole in the Prairie, on top of which they 
fixed a letter in a slit. This message was written by the 
Métis (with the help of the chaplains) in Anglo-American 
for the American Federal Agent of the tribe to read. Such 
was the content, translated by the author of this story: 
"From the Métis to the Sioux: "Poor people. It was against 
the inclination of our hearts, and even with great 
reluctance, that we were forced to fight you. What you 
have done has put us in this cruel necessity. It is not 
necessary here to remind you of our past conduct towards 
you, to convince you that we have no bad intentions in 
coming to the Prairie hunting. You know very well that we 
come peacefully to make a living. How many times have 
we saved your life when you took refuge in our camp, 
forcing us to quarrel with our Saulteux parents to prevent 
them from harming you? Whenever the opportunity 
presented itself, you know very well that we have always 
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tried to prove to you that we are good brothers, hoping that 
eventually, you will be willing to return the favor. 


On the contrary, you have never missed the 
opportunity to behave as enemies towards us, slaughtering 
our fathers, our mothers, our brothers, and our other 
relatives, and that not only in the Prairies, but even around 
our homes. This very spring, did you not attack like 
traitors, one of our families who had moved away, killing 
three people and wounding three others? Yet we have 
always forgiven you! Coming to today, we have been 
informed of your cruel intentions to enter our camp to 
destroy it. So, we were forced to bring in God's 
righteousness by force of arms, and naturally God made 
his choice. We only had 80 men in our camp. You know 
how many of you were on your side. You had possibly as 
many as 2,000 warriors. Now look at the results of the two 
attacks. You haven't killed a single person in our camp. 
Only three were slightly injured. Of the three prisoners 
you captured when we arrived, two have escaped and are 
unharmed. The third one, whom you slaughtered with 
great barbarity, is the only person we must mourn. 


As for your killed and wounded, you know their 
number better than we do. And now, poor people, you can 
clearly see that you have acted against the will of God, 
because he has intervened so well in our defense. We 
thanked him from the bottom of our hearts for the 
protection he gave us. And if we love him, he will be our 
protector. He will be your enemy as long as you are cruel 
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as you are and do not want to follow His Law. You must 
fear Him. Going forward, we warn you never to enter our 
camp and never prowl around. We know only too well that 
you have no other intention than to trap and kill us(39)." 


The condescending aspect of the text, although 
unpleasant to XXIst century ears, is explained by the fact 
that the bitter fight had just ended, and the grudges 
remained of a very high intensity. The "proselytizing" 
aspect of the letter (" If we love God, He will be our 
protector; and He will be your enemy as long as you ... do 
not want to follow his Law ") is explained by the desire of 
the two Canadian missionaries to convert these tribes to 
Christianity. 


The Métis suffered only one killed, and wounded, 
many, it is true! The Sioux lost about eighty killed(40), to 
which were added another three hundred wounded. In 
addition, sixty-five of their horses were killed. It was a 
huge loss in the West where horse theft was the motive for 
most crimes! 


Thus, took place the famous Battle of Grand-Coteau 
between the Sioux Tétons and the Meétis-Frang¢ais. 
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Colorized photo of the Grand Chief Medicin Bear, Ma-To-Ican 
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NOTES 


[1] Pembina (Pain béni; Blessed bread in French-chinouk). 
City of North Dakota. 


[2] Car with two large wheels made entirely of wood. Even 
the axle was made of wood. 


[3] Auguste, Henri de Trémaudan, History of the Métis 
Nation in Western Canada, Editions des Plaines, Saint- 
Boniface, 1979. 


[4] The axles of the Métis carts, made of poplar wood, 
emitted deafening chirps. 


[5] Letter from Father Lafléche, Report on the missions of 
the diocese of Quebec and others, which were part of it..., 
March 1853, Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 
Archdiocese of Quebec, 1853. p.54. 


[6] Georges Dugas, History of Western Canada from 1822 
to 1869: Era of Troubles, Librairie Beauchemin, Montreal, 
1906, pp.119-130. (Taken from the English translation of 
the original text.) 


[7] J C Castex, Riviére-Rouge, Editions PO, Vancouver, 
2015. ISBN: 9782921668262. p.307. 


[8] Letter from Father Lafléche, Report on the missions of 
the diocese of Quebec and others, which were part of it..., 
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March 1853, Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 
Archdiocese of Quebec, 1853. p.55. 


[9] Georges Dugas, "Heroic defense of sixty-seven Métis", 
in the newspaper La Nouvelle-France, 1905, p.73. 


[10] Saulteux means "designates the Amerindian nation 
which then occupied the region of Sault-Sainte-Marie." 
Louis-Fran¢gois Lafléche mentions 200 on page 68; 
Georges Dugas '" more than 200 " on page 73; William 
Morton writes on page 5: "With 318 new fighters, arrived 
in advance of the relief column". 


[11] Letter from Father Lafléche, Report on the missions 
of the diocese of Quebec and others, which were part of it 
.., March 1853. Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
Archdiocese of Quebec, 1853. pp. 54-55. "'" We are in 
much less danger in a camp of 80 to 100 horsemen ... 
Being few, too, each has earlier killed the number of 
animals that suits him ... In a large camp, we are 
sometimes obliged to pursue the animals up to two leagues 
(8km), and thus separated from each other, we find 
ourselves more exposed (to aggression from the Sioux). 


[12] Letter from Father Lafléche published in the Report 
of the Missions of the Diocese of Quebec of March 1853. 
Nol0. 


[13] "Today called Prophet Mountains following a local 
legend". This is the first hillside of the Coteaux-du- 
Missouri, which is the remains of a glacial moraine. 


At 
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[14] " The rendezvous was kept safely on 19 June. A 
general council was held, not only for the usual election of 
officers, but also to discuss "the route the two' camps 
‘would have to follow to keep apart sufficiently from one 
another". [From A letter of Father Albert Lacombe, OMI, 
dated 11 March 1852, and published in L'Echo de Saint- 
Justin, X (10), August 1931.] The decision was made to 
divide, but to move, as a single camp moved in parallel 
columns, along parallel routes at twenty to thirty miles 
from one another. The parties were to keep in touch and 
come to one another's help in the event of attack by the 
Sioux. [Morton took these details from Georges Dugas, 
The account of Abbé Georges Dugas in his Histoire de 
l'Ouest canadien (Montreal, 1906 ), pp. 119-130.] William 
Morton, The Battle at the Grand Coteau: July 13 and 14, 
1851 Manitoba Historical Society Transactions, Series 3, 
Saison 1959-1960. " 


[15] All witnesses (except Kurz who prefers 2500) report 
approximately 2000 Sioux fighters. But this number is 
only indicative. Rudolph Friederich Kurz. (in his "Journal 
of Rudolph Friederich Kurz" published in Bulletin 115, 
Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian Institute, An Account 
of His Experiences Among Fur Traders and American 
Indians on the Mississippi and the Upper Missouri Rivers 
During the Years 1846 to 1852, translated by Myrtis 
Jarrell, edited by JNB Hewitt, p. 191. 
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[16] William Morton, The Battle at the Grand Coteau: July 
13. and 14, 1851, Manitoba Historical Society 
Transactions, Series 3, 1959-60 season. p.2. 


[17] Ours Médecin in French. 


[18] Georges Dugas, former missionary in the West, 
Heroic Defense of Sixty-Seven Métis, in La Nouvelle- 
France newspaper, 1905, p.66. 


[19] Including old French American Revolutionary 
Charlevilles manufactured under license by the United 
States in Springfield, Massachusetts. 


[20] Georges Dugas, former missionary in the West, 
Heroic Defense of Sixty-Seven Métis, in La Nouvelle- 
France newspaper, 1905, p.67. 


[21] Ravines, talwegs. 


[22] William Morton, The Battle at the Grand Coteau: July 
13. and 14, 1851, Manitoba Historical Society 
Transactions, Serie 3, 1959-60 season. p.3. 


[23] Melvin Beaudry, Eyewitness Account of the Battle of 
Grand Coteau by Melvin Beaudry as told by Agnés Smith 
née McGillis Beaudry and collected by Larry Haag, 
website scribd. Com / 26376762 / Battle-of-Grand- 
Coteau-by-M-Beaudry, Métis Heritage and History 
Research, Institut Louis Riel, Winnipeg. p.3. 


[24] William Morton, The Battle at the Grand Coteau: July 
13. and 14, 1851, Manitoba Historical Society 
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Transactions, Series 3, 1959-60 season. p.3 "He was so 
beautiful that my heart revolted at the thought of having to 
kill him," Falcon will say. 


[25] Castex, J C, Riviére-Rouge, Editions PO, Vancouver, 
2015. ISBN: 9782921668262. p.331 (footnote) 


[26] Lawrence Barkwell, Battle of Grand-Coteau, as 
described by Francois Falcon, son of Jean-Baptiste Falcon, 
the elected captain of the Métis Entrenched Camp of 
Grand-Coteau. The English-language manuscript is in the 
Public Archives of Manitoba, Belleau Collection. Frangois 
Falcon, son of Jean-Baptiste, wrote in 1938, that the name 
of the victim was Louison Morin and not Jean-Baptiste 
Malaterre. But this last name is commonly accepted by all 
historians. 


[27] Lawrence Barkwell, Battle of Grand-Coteau, as 
described by Francis Falcon, son of Jean-Baptiste Falcon, 
the elected captain of the Métis Entrenched Camp of 
Grand-Coteau, The English language manuscript is in the 
Public Archives of Manitoba, Belleau collection. 


[28] Letter from Father Lafléche, Report on the missions 
of the diocese of Quebec and others, which were part of 
it..., March 1853, Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 
Archdiocese of Quebec, 1853. p.60. 


[29] Georges Dugas, Heroic Defense of Sixty-Seven 
Métis, in the newspaper La Nouvelle-France, 1905, p.71. 
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[30] Letter from Father Lafléche, Report on the missions 
of the diocese of Quebec and others, which were part of 
it..., March 1853, Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 
Archdiocese of Quebec, 1853. p.64. Also, Georges Dugas, 
Heroic Defense of Sixty-Seven Métis, in the journal La 
Nouvelle-France, 1905, p.72. 


[31] This glacial terrain dotted with lakes can still be seen 
on Google Maps East of Lake Audubon, which, at the 
time, was only a swampy area, now a wildlife reserve. 


[32] William Morton, The Battle at the Grand Coteau: July 
13. and 14, 1851, Manitoba Historical Society 
Transactions, Series 3, 1959-60 season. p.4. 


[33] 47° 54'S2 and 100° 73'67 


[34] The precise location is unknown. The author tried to 
locate the place based on the walking time, the speed of 
the convoy and the direction followed. 


[35] Boulder clay, deposited during the last glaciations. 


[36] Letter from Father Lafléche, Report on the missions 
of the diocese of Quebec and others, which were part of 
it..., March 1853, Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 
Archdiocese of Quebec, 1853. p.5. 


[37] Melvin Beaudry, Eyewitness Account of the Battle of 
Grand Coteau by Melvin Beaudry as told by Agnés Smith 
née McGillis Beaudry and collected by Larry Haag, 
website — scribd.com/26376762/Battle-of-Grand-Coteau- 
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by- M-Beau dry, Métis Heritage and History Research, 
Louis Riel Institute, Winnipeg. p.4. 


[38] William Morton, The Battle at the Grand Coteau: July 
13. and 14, 1851, Manitoba Historical Society 
Transactions, Series 3, 1959-60 season. p.5. 


[39] Letter from Father Lafléche to one of his friends, 
published in the Report on the Missions of the Diocese of 
Quebec and others, which were previously part .... March 
1853, Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
Archdiocese of Quebec, 1853. p.65. 


[40] Letter from Father Richer Lafléche to one of his 
friends, published in the Report on the Missions of the 
Diocese of Quebec and others, which were previously part 
..» March 1853, Société pour la Propagation de la Foi, 
Archdiocese of Quebec, 1853. p.67. 


Aerial view of the battle area, riddled with millions of lakes. (Google photo) 
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-2- 


This unhappy goat of Monsieur Seguin. 


All his childhood Jean had dreamed on the wings of 
Alphonse Daudet's mill, flying over the Lettres de mon 
Moulin. His early years had been lulled by the delicious 
prose of this great goldsmith of the French language. The 
eternal jewels of Monsieur Seguin's goat, of The Secret of 
Master Cornille, and the Curé de Cucugnan, to confine me 
to these marvelous reveries, enchanted his soul. During a 
tourist stay in the land of his ancestors, he even went to 
Cucugnan to smell "the aroma of the mythical parish 
priest. It was there that he had been told that this 
Gentleman Daudet had never been there himself. The 
name of the village was chosen by the author only for its 
burlesque sounds. One should never look too closely at an 
artwork; there is too much grain, retouching, chipping, and 
punching; in short, all imperfections. 


, BSS 
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The last decade of the late twentieth century 
disappeared forever, leaving bloody stigmata all over 
Europe. The population of our small planet Earth was 
already beginning to run out of air under the swarming 
multitudes. Youth protection ideologies then softened the 
mores of Western populations. Certainly, there still existed 
in some more rustic regions, the slavery inflicted on young 
bacha bazi, mutilation imposed on adolescents such as 
clitoridectomy, male circumcision, or female infibulation. 
All this distressed every teacher and particularly our 
fulminant delegate for female equity at our Secondary 
School. 


Jean's admiration for Alfonse Daudet never 
wavered. He lovingly taught the beautiful language of 
Emile Nelligan and Paul Verlaine on the Vancouver 
Pacific shores. As a result, one day, he organized the Trial 
of Mr. Seguin in his Secondaire III class. Wasn't the old 
man guilty of failing miserably to protect his seven little 
goats from the dangers of life? A new wind of youth 
protection was blowing on the Canadian population. As a 
result, poor Mr. Seguin symbolized in the minds of his 
students all these parents unfit to educate their children. A 
good half of parents are almost incompetent in the 
complex art of stimulating their children's optimal 
development. Most of the others are just awkward and 
even clumsy. Raising a child is arguably the essential act 
in a person's life. And yet we indulge in this activity 
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without study, without preparation, without the slightest 
reflection. The goal of this teacher, which he considered 
laudable, was to allow all these teenagers to pass judgment 
on education in general. By way of cultural activity and 
"practical work", the trial of this unfortunate Monsieur 
Seguin was therefore decided. Perhaps they would become 
more perceptive, more insightful when they became 
parents? 


In a few hours, Jean's students, French Immersion 
adolescents, transformed the classroom into the Cour-du- 
Banc-de-la-Reine, in other words, the Court of Assizes. 
Each had a role: the Judge and the Crown Prosecutor, the 
Accused and his Lawyers, the Jurors and Witnesses, the 
Clerk with his large writing desk. Nothing was missing 
from the scenario, not even the two RCMP Gendarmes 
who proudly wore scout hats bought from a thrift shop. 
The child Psychiatrist had beaten the reminder in his text 
of the most mysterious expressions that he did not always 
understand himself. Moreover, most of the students could 
not really grasp the deep meaning of abstractions such as 
phantasms, obsessions, illusions, fixed ideas, 
frustrations... The whole gave an impression of... 
esotericism. 


The desks had been moved to evoke a Court of 
Justice. A giant maple leaf flag nicely veiled the green 
classroom board to add more panache to the ceremony. 
For good measure, another student had added a Franco- 
Colombian flag with its dogwood blossom. 
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One of them, of English origin, had suggested 
sticking a picture of the queen on the wall. Still, under the 
avalanche of gibes, he had retreated behind the joke's 
alibi.. 


Monsieur Seguin’s house. 





Each actor wore, pinned to his garment, the French 
name of his position: ACCUSE, JUGE, AVOCAT DE LA 
DEFENSE, PROCUREUR DE LA COURONNE, TEMOIN, 
PEDO-PSYCHIATRE, GENDARME-GRC, PUBLIC ... 


On the morning of the famous day, the Principal of 
his school learned that this unusual trial was imminent, 
while Jean was chatting with colleagues in the teachers' 
room. He explained that his students, always very 
imaginative, had insisted that this trial be held to judge the 
old Mr. Seguin according to more recent criteria 
established by young people of the twentieth century. 


Each student had carefully written the texts he had 
to produce, memorize, and then declaim in French. Some 
of them, more meticulous, had asked Jean to revise the 
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linguistic quality of their writing. They wanted to maintain 
an adequate level in relation to all those professions that 
ordinary people considered prestigious: for example, 
lawyers, judges, psychiatrists ... The Crown Prosecutor 
and his Councils, for their part, had rejected their 
professor's proposals to correct the texts. They were 
extremely cautious about maintaining the highest 
discretion in their argumentation so as not to give the 
Defence lawyers the opportunity to prepare the response. 
Jean did not identify the reason until the very end of the 
trial. 


When the day came, therefore, the room was ready. 
The judge of the Court of Queen's Bench displayed a 
funny look in his yellow wig. Some glanced at him wryly. 
As for the Prosecutor, he had drawn a beautiful red 
mustache which fell on each side of the mouth in two 
magnificent stalactites of horsehair, "a la Gauloise". When 
the bell rang, the school Principal approached Jean 
discreetly to let him know that he would appreciate being 
invited to attend the trial. Although not very enthusiastic, 
especially since this man did not understand a single word 
of French, Jean begged him with a smile to come and take 
a seat in the Court Room. 


Everyone stood up when the judge arrived. Then the 
procedure quickly took off. The Crown Prosecutor briefly 
explained how the trial would unfold. He described the 
offense and the arrest and then presented his evidence and 
version of the facts at length. The Principal seemed very 
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satisfied and pleased to see that the young people spoke 
Emile Nelligan's language so fluently, even though he 
himself could not understand anything about it. Perhaps he 
even regretted not understanding the two official 
languages of his country. 


As this was a jury trial, the judge began the 
Statement of Case by reading the Indictment. Mr. Seguin 
was charged with "criminal negligence resulting in death": 
he had, through culpable recklessness, let Blanquette 
escape. The charge was already hefty to bear for the frail 
shoulders of old Mr. Seguin. It was, therefore, only 
reluctantly that the judge added the second Indictment, 
which consisted of "failure to assist a person in danger." 
Indeed, the old man had neglected to beat the countryside 
and the neighboring mountain of the Blanquette's 
disappearance to search for and rescue her at the end of the 
evening. Perhaps this research could have saved her. It was 
all the more serious since she was a seventh of the name 
to run away and lose her life. 


As soon as he spoke, the Crown Prosecutor sought 
to influence the jurors by aggravating the older man's guilt. 
He began to brandish a large picture of Blanquette in his 
left hand. She was so "pretty with her soft eyes, her 
veteran's goatee, her shiny black hooves, her zebra horns, 
and her long white hairs." 


Very calculating, the Prosecutor knew that the jurors 
were harsher when the victim was pretty and inflicted a 
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more exemplary punishment. He added, in a voice shaken 
by tremors of emotion, that: "According to all witnesses, 
Blanquette behaved like a docile and caressing being. She 
let herself be milked without moving, without putting her 
foot in the bucket. According to all witnesses, all without 
exception, it was "a lovely little goat." 


The defense lawyer pointed out that not only Mr. 
Seguin had built a fence around his house "to increase the 
safety of his goat". Even more, he had also planted 
hawthorns bristling with sharp thorns, wild roses, all 
around to prevent Blanquette from getting too close to the 
edge of the enclosure. As everyone knows, the big nasty 
predator could have come to watch his victim and infiltrate 
the enclosure despite this deemed impassable hedge. 


The Indictment also supplemented the charges 
against Mr. Seguin by a so-called "sequestration of 
Blanquette". He also accused her of "neglect in his 
teaching of life" and above all "too severe an education 
which led to the unfortunate goat's flight. As a 
consequence of these errors, she had ended her brief 
existence between the cruel canines of the wolf. 


The defense attorney insisted that "it is difficult to 
judge a time that has long passed based on today's criteria. 
The upbringing of children in the nineteenth century 
seems too strict, demanding, even draconian, today..." But 
the magistrate ruled this observation inadmissible. 
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The Crown Prosecutor presented his evidence first 
because he was the one who had to substantiate the abuse 
charges. A witness, a member of the SPCA, declared that 
the sheepfold was unclean, which confirmed an 
unfortunate lack of care on the older man's part. He also 
presented the horns and the fur of Blanquette which had 
been abandoned in the mountain by the satiated wolf. 
(Jack produced a plume of moose for horns, which elicited 
some laughter, and a piece of red-colored synthetic fur.) 
Jean had to restore order and calm. 


Defense counsel listed the reasons why jurors should 
be careful not to find Mr. Seguin criminally responsible. 
The latter lowered his head, looking guilty, so much did 
he feel at fault in the subsequent disappearances of his 
goats. "The evidence," the lawyer hammered, "is full of 
holes." He insisted at length that the jurors convince 
themselves of the old man's non-guilt. He called witnesses 
to the stand. Among them was a neighbor who assured that 
Mr. Seguin had been very gentle with his successive goats. 
He stroked them, mowed them in the summer so that they 
did not suffer too much from the summer heat. He cared 
for them with great love when they fell ill. He even rubbed 
them with an antiparasitic lotion when a stray cat 
unwittingly came to pass on an unwelcome flea. He had 
consulted the veterinarian, but his means did not allow him 
to visit too frequently. "Vets are so expensive! he 
exclaimed vehemently. 
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The Crown Attorney did everything possible to 
discredit the Defense witnesses by cross-examining them. 
He wanted to get them to change their version of the 
situation to cast doubt in the minds of the judge and jurors. 
He tried to cover the old man with guilt and disgrace. The 
Defense Lawyer, on the contrary, had to present the 
Accused as an innocent wrongly and unfairly attacked. He 
was seeking to raise a reasonable, justified doubt in order 
to sabotage the charges against the Accused. It was a real 
chess fight, stubborn and fierce. It didn't matter then if a 
crime had been committed. Everyone made it a point of 
honor to win ... win at all costs! Justice was forgotten. 


Each lawyer had necessarily to memorize, calculate, 
reason, plan, and even distort the truth if it became 
untimely, because. A crooked knife blade does less harm 
than a straight blade. 


The questioning and cross-examination nevertheless 
left everyone with the impression that Mr. Seguin was 
going to be found not guilty by the jurors. That was the 
feeling we got. The Accused himself seemed confident, 
and the Principal shook his head, smiling, making his 
double chin tremble. Admittedly, he did not understand a 
word of the debate. Still, he felt proud that in his school in 
the city of Surrey, so far away from the Province of 
Quebec, a cultural activity could thus be held in French. 


To face the prospect of defeat, the Crown Prosecutor 
literally catapulted evidence that would turn the situation 
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upside down. Before the professor's worried eyes, the 
lawyer called a final witness who came to the stand with a 
small pot. The teenager, a witness for the Prosecution, got 
up and came to stand in front of Mr. Seguin, holding out 
an accusatory index finger at him. And, with one of those 
horrible grimaces that only teenagers know how to draw 
on their faces to express the worst contempt, he shouted: 


—Mr Seguin, I'm sure that deep down, you're hoping to 
get away with it. But I am here, and I take care of 
discovering all the harm you have done to this poor goat, 
and perhaps even to all your goats. 


Curious, the teacher who until then had thrown 
satisfied glances towards his Principal to decipher the 
slightest smile of satisfaction on his lips, strained his ears 
to know what the Prosecutor was going to be able to invent 
to nail the poor old man to the pillory of society. He saw 
the young Crown Prosecutor brandishing a container 
similar to the jars of beauty cream that women use to 
remove makeup. A label read LINE. What was it? 


—If I believe the neighbors, and especially the agent of 
the Society for the Protection of Animals who investigated 
the accused's home, they found this revealing jar in his 
house which shows us that Mr. Seguin is not only a 
careless master but a perverse profiteer. 


Having said that, the Prosecutor put the small jar on 
the table, and the teacher could see the beginning of the 
partial word, which indicated the first syllable of the label: 
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VASE. And suddenly, his brain joined the two halves. The 
two graceful and decent fragments joined together to form 
a repugnant, so indecent term, especially in a high school. 
Jean blushed violently, terrified, and his inquiring and 
pleading eyes went to cling to the face of the Principal, 
sitting a little further away. The latter hadn't moved one 
iota. His benevolent smile hung on his ears like a mask of 
politeness. Jean then began to hope that the Principal had 
not grasped the mischievous and sarcastic game of these 
rebellious teenagers. Without waiting for the verdict, the 
worthy Principal suddenly stood up, turned to the teacher, 
pale with fear, and said to him, before leaving: 


—Thank you, Jean! I really appreciate these French 
cultural activities. It's very enriching for our high school 
students. Have a great day! 


And he left the classroom, smiling, leaving the 
teacher devastated. As for Mr. Seguin, he was sentenced 
to five years in prison thanks to the jar, and the rather 
intelligent pleading of the cunning Crown Prosecutor who 
influenced the jurors' deliberations. 


—Pécaire! Poor Blanquette! ... 
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(See the Battle of Grand-Coteau) 
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4. 


Reminiscences of a teenager in O.A.S. 


Yes, at night, sometimes, a few malicious ghosts 
come to haunt my soul weakened by age. My breath of life 
then pulsates in the darkness like an autumn leaf torn by 
the lively breath of the chinook. Hold! For example, last 
night, I saw myself in Oran, in the Sixties. I was in a rage, 
busy crushing under the bombs the French CRS who came 
to force us to abandon our country, our property, our 
manes, and our ancestors buried under the reddish earth of 
the Maghreb. 


A few years earlier, my brother Jacques had given 
his life so that Algeria would remain French. This was 
what Christians, Jews, and the overwhelming majority of 
Muslims in Algeria wanted, despite what Algerians who 
were not even born in those fateful times and Bolshevik 
infected with Soviet Union's sordid propaganda can claim 
today. It became unwise and suicidal to experience the 
slightest Francophilia at the turn of independence. The 
hundreds of thousands of Muslims who were martyred by 
the FLN before and especially after, could testify to this. 
Questioning the good intentions of this Islamist group 
became suicidal when the Gaullist government decided to 
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offer them the reins of the country on a silver platter. The 
greedy and opportunistic new bourgeoisie seized with 
delight the still warm armchairs. It then contented itself 
with exploiting oil resources with sordid rapacity, thus 
depriving the Algerian people of the slightest benefit until 
2020. The common people had shed their blood so that 
these prevaricators could enjoy power and shamelessly 
profit from oil largesse. In 2020, it took nothing less than 
a popular uprising to drive out a part of this greedy 
bourgeoisie which was gobbling up all the oil royalties at 
the expense of the people. 


General De Gaulle wanted to abandon Algeria 
because he feared a demographic invasion of France. It 
took place against all odds. But, curiously, the Algerian 
national anthem still presents France as the target of its 
hatred'. The parasitic Ruling class is keen to keep the 
hostility of the common people well focused on distant 
France. It thus prevents all these disinherited from 
realizing that its real exploiter is none other than its own 
current bourgeois class. 


The end of the Algeria War was a complex and 
impenetrable time. In accordance with the Muscovite 
directives, the French Communists fought body and soul 
in favor of the enemies of their homeland. They always 
had. They had fought against France, in favor of the 
Nazis’, from August 1939 to June 1941, on the pretext that 
Stalin had signed an Aid Pact in favor of Hitler, allowing 
this monster to accomplish his holocausts. At the time of 
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the Algerian war, all these professional plotters organized 
fundraisers in France to buy weapons for the benefit of the 
FLN, again to satisfy the directives of their Soviet 
homeland. 


Aerial view of the Saint-Hubert district (Oran) with the Gendarmerie at the bottom. 
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The seditious French sabotaged the parachutes and 
the guns of their fellow combatants*. Despite the French 
Army's victory on the ground, the leftist press presented 
the Algeria war in France and elsewhere as a vulgar 
collapse in order to justify the granting of independence’. 
It was then a massive exodus, not only of Christians, of 
Jews, but also and above all of Muslims. Many more 
Muslims fled to France than Christians. Not a single 
Muslim among those then residing in France returned to 
settle in Algeria; the Jews themselves mostly expatriated 
to France rather than to the Promised Land, in perpetual 
war. O sweet Fatherland ! 


Lying on my bed of insomnia and bitterness, I 
ruminate on my past. It burns me like a peptic ulcer. My 
heart sighs as I evoke these distant shores. All these 
emotions are jostling in my soul and in my head. 
Especially when all these reminiscences focus on an event 
that marked a particular spring day shortly after the 
famous Putsch of the Generals, in that fatal year 1962. It 
was one of the Sundays that followed the occupation of 
Algiers by the lst REP®. Sunday April 22, Easter day. 
General Raoul Salan had just been arrested two days 
earlier. That afternoon, De Gaulle freed two hundred FLN 
assassins held behind the walls of Fresnes prison. It was, 
for us, High Treason on his part. He who, rightly, had 
condemned Marshal Pétain to death for having bowed to 
the Nazis, calling senile the hero of Verdun, behaved 
twenty years later with the same extravagance. 
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The disappointment of all was great. Martinez, the 
leader of Hill 13 (as we called our combat sector, in this 
case, the Saint-Hubert district), decided to strike a blow 
against the government. We had to carry out a punctual 
retribution, a mortar bombardment of the Fouques-Duparc 
Municipal Stadium®. 


60mm mortar, similar to the one used in the attack. 





i 


There were stationed two (reinforced) companies of 
three hundred and fifty CRS. Orders were therefore given 
for the following Sunday. War is cruel and even perverse. 
It suffices to bring good people armed to the teeth face to 
face so that they come to the obligation to kill those who 
have been placed in front of them. This is the secret of the 
rich and powerful to force the poor to fight for them. 


At 7:30 am on that Sunday morning, the curfew was 
lifted under a blazing sun. Martinez took us in his old 
Peugeot, Marini and me. We were two young people of 
barely twenty. Our service was to lend a hand to the "old" 
who were all police officers from forty to fifty years old. 
Marini and I had spent the whole evening opening and 
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closing caches to unearth the weapons needed for the 
operation: two automatic pistols, a carabiner, their 
ammunition, and a 60mm mortar with six rockets. All this 
was extracted from the basements of the buildings located 
in Position B on the map. 


The Fouques-Duparc Stadium, Oran. 





Our 'officer' was a technology teacher at the Palmiers 
Technical High School (Position F), a neighborhood 
adjacent to ours. He had made the mortar himself using 
machine tools from his school. He also made silencers that 
I was going to test, at his request, at a place called 'Les 
Roseaux', an area now fully urbanized, erased by the 
concrete glacier that covered this old Spanish town that 
became Ottoman then French. 
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This place, "les Roseaux", marked the beginning of 
the rural area of Oran. There the first rural property began. 
We called it La Ferme Ayala (Position D). It was empty 
because its wealthy settler owner had emptied the place to 
emigrate at the start of "Les Evénements." 


Everyone knows that those who provoke wars 
between nations are never those who shed their blood to 
quench sinister conflagrations. The settlers were 
sufficiently stigmatized in this area. An Arab (Monsieur 
Moulay) who ran the general store® in the Quartier Saint- 
Hubert was responsible for guarding the farm. 


Before fleeing to Palestine, the owner had 
surrounded the buildings with a dense network of barbed 
wire to deter burglars and possible looters. My boss 
Martinez then ordered me to shear a passage through the 
web. An army artillery officer should be able to come 
without difficulty to investigate the possibility of a mortar 
bombardment. The large Gendarmerie barracks, which 
occupied Position E in the Saint-Hubert district, would 
suffer the aggression intended for the French Government. 


So one evening, after curfew, I went out and spent a 
good part of the night twisting the steel wires to break 
them. The tool provided by my boss for this dangerous job 
was just a pruner, totally unsatisfactory for this mission. 
The neighborhood, drowned in shadow and curfew, 
remained silent as a cemetery. At times, the short snort of 
a GMC military truck roared in the distance, along the road 
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to La Sénia. Every hour approached an army patrol with 
its jeep engine roars. I spotted it from far away. I had 
plenty of time to climb a tree and back down when the 
danger subsided. Each steel rod required superhuman 
efforts because my hands, unaccustomed to manual labor, 
bled from the strain. Large drops of blood fell from my 
fingers. 


But the work was progressing. My arms, hands, and 
the ground were all red with it, black in the dark. Finally, 
everything was all over to my great satisfaction, as day 
rose. Around three or four o'clock in the morning, I 
returned home, my hands bleeding, much to my mother's 
relief. She was waiting for me, standing at the window, 
invoking all the venerable saints of Heaven who no doubt 
had other fish to fry than to care for a rascal. Poor Mom! 
She had suffered both World Wars, and cruel fate had not 
spared her this one in which she had lost her eldest son. 


The next day, several strangers arrived, whose 
hairstyles and stiffness betrayed soldiers in civilian 
clothes. But the faithful guardian of the temple, Mr. 
Moulay, was also there to tell us that the passage had been 
closed. He said he was ready to reopen it when he learned 
that it was the OAS that had planned the operation. But the 
military, unwilling to cooperate with the "charlots," 
slipped away and the operation was canceled. 


—Joer Tché! Hurry up, guys! Get on board, we'll leave 
right away ! 
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The car took the National6 " La Sénia-Oran " 
northbound. We turned right into Avenue Alexandre de 
Yougoslavie, walked along the Christian cemetery of 
Tamashouet, then turned right into Rue du Général Détrie. 
After that, our car crossed the railway bridge under which 
passed the Inox, the silver river bound for Algiers. A child, 
a passenger on the train, waved goodbye at the window. 
We then turned right onto Avenue de Sidi Chami. I did not 
know this neighborhood. Our car entered the grounds of a 
large villa. Behind the main building, a wooden table was 
loaded with everything you needed for brunch: milk, 
coffee, croissants, cold meats. About fifteen people ate 
lunch calmly. I had a coffee, a slice of bread and two or 
three slices of sausage. 


—Young people, take a piece of the mortar and get 
in line ! 


Within seconds, I found myself lined up with two 
other teenagers. I held the mortar tube tightly in my hands. 
Marini held the bipod and another youngster held the 
baseplate, a metal plate on which the heel of the tube was 
to rest. With great care, three unknown men carried two 
shells (each) in jute sacks. Another man held in his hands 
a sight-instrument which was to be fixed on the mortar. It 
was necessary to put the part in battery, it took a handful 
of seconds. After a few tries, we were ready. Time to go. 
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Our convoy formed. The tarped vans had to follow 
each other at low speed, thirty or forty kilometers an hour. 
We were in the third. The second and last carried men 
armed with submachine guns and a bazooka. Two hundred 
meters in front of the convoy was the first vehicle, a 
passenger car mounted by two men: the driver and a 
passenger. The latter had to disembark in the event of a 
roadblock by the French Gaullist forces and stand on the 
sidewalk to signal the vans to take off as quickly as 
possible through the side streets. 


The convoy drove for a good ten minutes at low 
speed. He finally reached a sports field surrounded by a 
fence lined with a circular street. A long, four-story 
apartment building closed off the west side. Our tarped 
van entered the stadium. The escort vehicles remained 
stationed on either side of the entrance and in the adjacent 
streets, ready to intervene if the police appeared to destroy 
us. 


Parked all around the land in the circular street that 
doubled the fence, a dozen large tankers marked GCO 
(Grandes Caves Oranaises). They began to roar together, 
creating a mighty tumult, undoubtedly intended to blur the 
acoustic origin of the mortar's starting shots. Immediately, 
all the balconies of the building bar filled with crowds of 
onlookers, as we hopped out of our van, reassembling the 
different parts of our dismantled artillery in the blink of an 
eye. Marini and I, on our knees, held the bipod of the 
60mm mortar firmly glued to the ground. 
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A man in civilian clothes, stiff and silent, got out of 
a vehicle that entered behind us. I was later assured that he 
was a regular artillery officer. It was not a question of 
entrusting such a dangerous task to an amateur dilettante. 
The driver of our van gave him the sighting instrument, 
which he fixed on the mortar. He pointed the gun in 
seconds with a compass and a staff map. Perhaps he had 
prepared his shot in advance. Meanwhile, the three men 
carrying the rockets had unpacked their ammunition and 
lined up behind the officer. 


—First shot, FIRE! whispered the officer, slipping a 
rocket into the tube. 


"BANG "BANG "" BANG " 


Three rockets were fired seconds apart amid 
terrifying detonations like hammer blows on a plank of 
wood. I was on my knees, my eyes in line with the mortar 
tube and the trajectory. I could see the shells go off and 
disappear in a split of a second just a couple of meters 
above the apartment building that bordered the sports 
field. Just below the trajectory, onlookers witnessed this 
unusual spectacle at the windows and on the balconies, no 
doubt with great interest (positive or negative). Ah! They 
would have memories to tell their grandchildren if they 
survived these cruel events! 


The three rockets left. We couldn't hear the finishing 
shots, too far away. The officer said in his firm and calm 
voice: 
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—Cease the fire! We wait a minute for the second salvo! 


Sixty seconds later, the tube spat out its final burst 
of death. The last three shells went off with a hellish noise. 


—What was the target of these shots? I asked my boss, 
returning to Saint-Hubert. 


—The CRS stationed in the Fouques Duparce stadium in 
Saint-Hubert. 


—Ah! ... And why this minute of waiting between the two 
bursts? I said. 


— To also strike those who helped others, replied my boss 
with a sad smile. 


—Joer Tché ! It's terrible! 
— War is cruel, Son! It is always the cruelest who wins ! 


The next day, the Oran newspapers announced that 
the bombardment had killed five CRS and injured an 
unknown number. 


This fierce and barbaric struggle did not prevent 
independence from being achieved. De Gaulle was too 
keen on it. Colonization lasted only 130 years; too little to 
assimilate a population. For a successful colonization - 
like that of the various French provinces: Gascony, 
Franche-Comté, Brittany, Roussillon, Basque Country, 
etc.—, it takes centuries. 
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Oran Massacre. With the complicity of General De 
Gaulle, assassins, armed by the ALN, arrest Europeans to 
torture et kill them. Here is one of the rare photos of these 
arrests. 


Oran Massacre. With the complicity of General De Gaulle, assassins, armed by the ALN, arrest 
Europeans to torture et kill them. Here is one of the rare photos of these arrests. 





stay in Algeria if they wished to become Algerians. But 
the FLN, which only tolerated the Mohammedan religion, 
would use a subterfuge to violate the Agreements. 


Thus the Christians of Algeria would be definitively 
eliminated. On July 5, 1962, what came to be known as the 
Oran Massacre began. Several thousand Europeans were 
assassinated by the ALN, which ordered the Muslim 
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population to commit the worst atrocities. The French 
Army, commanded by General Joseph Katz received from 
De Gaulle an absolute ban on intervention. The French 
soldiers had to let the street assassins slaughter the 
Christians. 


However, a Muslim Kabyle, lieutenant in the French 
Army, Rabah Kheliff, disobeyed the criminal orders of 
Katz and De Gaulle. With his platoon underarms, he saved 
around 400 Europeans who were about to be tortured and 
slaughtered by Islamic fanatics. Furious at this act of 
humanity, Katz summoned Lieutenant Khéliff and shouted 
to him: "If you were not an Arab, I would expel you from 
the Army!" Such was the Gaullist humanitarianism. In the 
whole of Algeria, about 3,000 Europeans thus disappeared 
and were assassinated from March 19. Even worse, half a 
million Muslims opposed to the independence of Algeria 
were tortured, and massacred by the new masters of this 
country which had never existed until then, and was born 
in the violation of the Evian Accords and in the most 
despicable murder with the complicity of Charles De 
Gaulle. 
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CHAPTER NOTES 


(1) Algerian national anthem: O France! The time for palaver is over. 
/ We closed it like closing a book. / O France! The day has come when 
you must be held accountable. / Get ready! Here is our response. / The 
verdict, our revolution will deliver, / Because we have decided that 
Algeria will live. / Testify! Testify! Testify! 


(2) The French Communist Party and its armed wing (the CGT), 
immediately went on strike in all arsenals in France to sabotage the 
French war effort in the face of the invading German Nazi army. 


(3) The sabotaged parachutes did not open; the grenades exploded 
after just one second instead of seven. 


(4) See Christophe Dutréne's synthesis, La Victoire taboue (The tabu 
victory), which shows that this war was won by the French Army. But 
it should not be said, not to upset the French Left and especially the 
Algerian nationalists. 


(5) The famous putsch took place on April 22, 1962 (Easter Day) and 
ended on the 25th. Above all, De Gaulle wanted to rid France of this 
problem. 


(6) Now renamed Stadium Ahmed Zabana. 
(7) Judging by Google Maps, which I checked to be sure. 


(8) Who took refuge in the southwest of France before the final 
session. 


The Amazons of King Béhanzin 
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The Amazons of King Béhanzin 


Courage is the ability to overcome one's fear. This 
virtue must be all the greater, the deeper the fear. The 
French, German, and Allied troops of the First World War 
used to whip them a good shave of alcohol before each 
bayonet assault against the enemy's machine guns. Hitler 
had also felt this horrible sensation during the Great War. 
He arranged for the German soldiers of World War II to 
receive, with their package, daily rations of courage in the 
form of pills. 


German Army Pervitin tablet. Fortifying chocolate. Dark chocolate 59.5% 
cocoa, coffee included. Cola ingredients. The caffeine content of around 0.2% 
stimulates and improves performance. Content 100 g net HILDEBRAND. U 
Schokoladenfabrik GMBH BERLIN H 20 
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Thus, the Pills of Courage were born, then called 
Pervitine: a decoction of methamphetamine flavored with 
chocolate, suggesting that 60% of the pill consisted of... 
cocoa! The methamphetamine had been synthesized in 
1893 by Nagai Nagayochi, a Japanese chemist. Moreover, 
the Japanese Army also received daily throughout the 
Second World War its Courage pills, its 
methamphetamine tablets on all the battlefields of Asia 
and Oceania. This may partly explain the multitude of 
suicides that bereaved Japanese and German fighting units 
at the end of the war. 


Despite this Pervitin, cowardice acts were numerous, 
even among the troops considered to be the most daring 
and fearless of the German Forces in the Second World 
War : the Schutzstaffels, better known to the public by the 
initials SS. A historian who thoroughly researched this 
area found that the rate of death sentence and execution for 
cowardice (or indiscipline in the face of the enemy, which 
is the same) amounted to three per thousand SS fighters 
per month! at the height of the war. This Pervitin was 
freely distributed to the entire German Army until 1941 
and (officially) under medical prescription after that. 
Today the Captagon (of the same composition) has 
become the Pill of Courage of the Mohammedan jihadists. 
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Methamphetamine is known to produce very 
stimulating effects on the fighter. It is a powerful 
psychotonic that momentarily provides him with all the 
necessary qualities to fight with insane courage and 
indomitable determination and thus achieve victory. The 
fighter under drug influence feels possessed, energized to 
the point that he feels like he is becoming a mighty 
superman, a euphoric Hulk, vigilant, devoid of all fatigue. 
He feels over-stimulated by an idea of greatness, power, 
of extraordinary physical and mental capacities, of a 
superman's self-confidence. The combatant is alert, so 
energized that he doesn't really feel the need to eat or sleep. 
In addition, he becomes highly irritable, aggressive, 
which, in combat, is a valuable asset. 


If the carrot proved insufficient to stimulate courage, 
the Feldgendarmerie used the stick to restore discipline. 
Deserters, rebels, unarmed soldiers marching westward, 
that is, in the direction of the Germanic motherland, as 
opposed to hated Russia, were immediately shot, without 
other form of trial. 


Among the Soviets, on the other hand, not the 
slightest methamphetamine to stimulate courage as among 
the Germans. According to Stalinist directives, it was 
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enough for the political police (the NK VD) to put a few 
machine guns in battery behind the Russian assault troops. 
Thus, the "comrades" who wanted to take a break or go 
back to avoid the shower of German _ projectiles, 
immediately realized that the Nazi rifles were less 
dangerous than the machine guns of their own Komissary 
Politicheskiye. 


In short, according to Stalin's own expression, the 
aim was that the weapons of the National Provost? should 
inspire more fear than the weapons of the enemy. 


In Africa, fierce regiments of Dahomean women 
once formed the backbone of the Dahomey Empire. This 
country flourished at the early 19th Century in the 
southern part of the current state of Benin. All over Africa, 
there were great deeds of courage and bravery attributed 
to women. But before exploring this Dahomean empire, it 
is advisable to evoke the glorious history of the Women of 
Nder®. These Senegalese women showed emeritus 
courage. They fought against the Moorish slavers from the 
Maghreb across the vast Sahara to carry out their raids. 
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Between the 7th and 19th centuries (for twelve or 
thirteen centuries), the economy of all the Maghrebian 
shores* consisted almost exclusively in sales of men, 
women and children®. All these human beings were 
captured in priority south of the Sahara. Slaves also came 
from the coasts of southern Europe (from Ireland to Italy, 
including England, Portugal, Spain, and France). The 
perpetual raids did not stop until the French colonized part 
of the Maghreb in 1830. The Arabs liked to capture and 
enslave the Roumis, nickname of Europeans and 
corruption of the word Roman, a distant memory of the 
Roman colonization which civilized Europe and the 
known world to that time. There was also the subsidiary 
trade in salt, ivory, and dates to enrich economic 
exchanges in those distant times ... 


The tragic story of the famous Senegalese women of 
Nder would take place on a Tuesday® in November 1819. 
It was the time when French colonization was limited to 
the City of Saint-Louis, at the mouth of the Senegal River, 
leaving the rest of the country to the mercy of the Maghreb 
caravans. On that day, the emerald-green fields of the 
fertile and well-irrigated banks of this great river were 
dotted with a thousand shimmering colors. Bouquets of 
ruby-red, sapphire-blue, aquamarine, yellow-topaz, and 
pink-tourmaline dresses seemed so many floral egrets on 
the emerald green of the cultivated fields. All these brave 
women worked under a beneficent sun. They sang while 
taking care of their fruit and vegetables that they went to 
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sell, two mornings a week, at the large market in Saint- 
Louis, the region's capital. 


One distressing morning, a cry of dread arose in the 
stillness of the rising sun: 


—tThe bandits are coming! Save yourself, children! Hide 
in the fields! 


We then saw the turbaned caravanners from the 
desert and the distant Maghreb, motionless on the other 
bank of the great Senegal River. They were about to cross 
the tumultuous waves to launch their camels and 
dromedaries into the peaceful village. Their boiling desire 
was to capture the entire population, chain them, and lead 
them into slavery. Among the Maghrebian Moors stood a 
troop of Toucouleurs led by their leader Amar Ould 
Mokhtar. They were lawless predators, eager to steal the 
lives of all those peaceful farmers who worked hard to 
survive. The world is thus made up of painstaking workers 
and shameless parasites who live at their expense. 


Instead of being abused, mistreated, and killed by 
these thugs, the women of Nder immediately decided to 
refuse oppression and servitude. They organized 
resistance in the village tata, a thorny acacia hedge’ that 
surrounded the dwellings to protect them against wild 
beasts and human predators. 
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Their corpses would then be detached from the shackle and abandoned. (Private collection) 


WAG Ase 





It is always in the most horrific catastrophes that 
leaders stand out and shine. The one who led the resistance 
was called Mbarka Dia. She alone showed sufficient 
authority to be obeyed. Under his rule, the women took 
refuge behind the tata, whose thorny ones served as 
fortifications for the villages against wild animals, thieves, 
and slave traffickers from Algiers far away, behind the 
sandy horizon across the Sahara. Tuaregs or Bleus-Men 
and Bedouins. All these tribes had chosen Islam and 
worked closely with the Moors to spare themselves the 
leprosy of slavery. The women of Nder seized everything 
that could serve them as weapons to defend themselves 
against this infamy: clubs, sticks, spears, knives, cutters, 
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and even old escopettes that they were about to handle for 
the first time. 


On the green banks of the Senegal River, the daring 
women of Nder were ready to fight. They preferred to 
sacrifice themselves collectively so as not to fall into the 
hands of these satanic slavers. They knew very well that 
they were going to drag them, chained to each other, across 
the dunes of the Sahara to the large slave markets of 
Algiers. They guessed that half of them would die of 
exhaustion along the way. The corpses would then be 
detached from the wooden shackle or chain and left in the 
sand. These unfortunate multitudes: men, women, and 
children, would trace along the reddish dunes a macabre 
trail of martyred bodies between sub-Saharan Africa and 
Algiers, along the current National Road Nol. 


All along this infamous sand track, thousands of 
dead bodies had dried up like Egyptian mummies without 
becoming corrupted. As a result, the tracks remained 
visible long after the Ottoman colonies of the Maghreb 
were annexed by the French in 1830 to become Algeria. 
Immediately, the French prohibited the European or 
African Slave Trade’. Until then, in the Maghreb, the 
survivors were sold to a few fat traders who sold them to 
others for their work and pleasure. The men were castrated 
beforehand, without any precautions, to the point that 
sepsis killed another third of them. 
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Nder's heroines knew almost all of this and 
suspected the rest. So, they decided to defend themselves 
and die for their freedom instead of sacrificing themselves 
like the ram of Abderahmane (Abraham) by these 
bloodthirsty barbarians. The children had dispersed in the 
millet fields. They fled as far as possible. 


The battle for freedom lasted a long time. The 
Moors' assault on the thorny acacia walls dragged on for 
endless hours. The women fought like lionesses with the 
energy of despair, a courage sung to this day by the griots, 
those troubadours, and minstrels of Africa. They only had 
to imagine the horrors that awaited them in captivity in the 
hands of these sad scoundrels to prefer fierce combat and 
death. 


That day, the courage and determination of these 
women were so great that they killed more than three 
hundred North Africans. Corpses and dying people 
covered the surroundings of the tata and the walls 
themselves. The slave traders fought very well, too, 
spurred on in their male pride. They realized that these 
resistance fighters were women disguised as men under 
veils and turbans. Most of these Moors gave their lives out 
of vanity, humiliated to find that women were far from 
inferior to them in the realm of courage. "Streams of blood 
spread in reddish mud on the dirt floor. Here and there lay 
corpses and the dying wounded pell-mell."'° Faced with 
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this fierce desire to fight to the death, the Maghrebian 
leader and Amar Ould Mokhtar ordered their horde of 
assassins to suspend the battle. 


"The proud Amar Ould Mokhtar had been defeated 
by a handful of women disguised as men! But the insult 
was too blatant, too unbearable for the surviving slavers. 
They also knew that this failure would cover them with 
ridicule if the truth broke through. No Arab would want to 
take him seriously anymore! It was decay and death 
assured for him and his men. Never again could he be 
obeyed. He had to win or ... die. 


During this respite, the proud women of Nder 
counted the survivors in their acacia tata. A handful of 
women remained in a state of fighting. And the Arabs 
would come back, no doubt, to capture them, enslave them 
and thus steal their lives. All this to erase the shame of 
their previous failure. It was then that Mbarka Dia's 
resolute voice was heard: 


—Women of Nder! Let's stay standing! Let us prepare to 
die with courage! Our men are far away; they cannot hear 
our lamentations. Thank God our children are safe. Do we 
want to be sold into slavery, as our mothers and 
grandmothers were? We cannot run away and hide 
because, while looking for us, these bandits will discover 
our children and take them captive beyond the desert. This 
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is not a fate worthy of our people! Death is more 
respectable than slavery! Let us die, my sisters! 


After a last farewell glance at the thorny tata buried 
under the corpses of martyred women and those of 
Moorish torturers, the few survivors, mute with despair, 
shut themselves up in the community hut of the village. 
An agonizing silence hovered. Not one dared to oppose 
Mbarka Dia's project for fear of being seen as a coward in 
the eyes of all ... even if one had to die. 


They all entered the large village hut and began to 
sing a sad farewell melody. It was in a way a Song of 
Farewell, by Auld Lang Syne'! that the Scottish people 
sang, so mistreated by the history of their unfortunate 
country: 


Then Mbarka Dia brought a smoking torch near the 
walls, and the hut became a huge blaze in a single instant. 
One after the other, the voices died away. The lament 
undoubtedly continued in a better World where slave 
traders do not have access. For them, God sends them 
directly to Jahannam, the Eternal Hell. 


ASS It's just a Goodbye, my sisters, 
It's only goodbye, 
Yes, we will meet again, my sisters, 


Yes, we will meet again. 2S fi I 
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Yet a merciful God saved one of the heroines, no 
doubt so that she could go all over the world to tell all the 
griots, all the nations, this act of courage of the 
indomitable Women of Nder. She crawled to the door and 
simply left, not without feeling cruel burns. 


And it is thanks to her, also thanks to the griots, the 
troubadours of Africa, that the rumor of this act of heroism 
has reached us”. 


The bravery of African women could not be better 
illustrated than by the epic of the Amazons of Dahomey, 
of which here is the astonishing story. 


From time immemorial, Africa was divided into 
small countries that corresponded to the nations and the 
local tribes. All these peoples were taken in hand by one 
of the richest, most ambitious families, whose leader 
granted himself the title of King. Devoured by the will to 
power, this sovereign autocrat immediately tried to steal 
territories from neighboring countries to enlarge his 
heritage by force of arms. The aggressions on weaker 
neighbors had a twofold purpose, first to enlarge the area 
of its territory, and second, to capture the greatest number 
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of prisoners of war. The latter became unpaid workers 
(slaves) and a bargaining chip that would allow modern 
weapons to be bartered from European slavers. These 
insatiable raptors came to haunt the African coasts to 
provide themselves with manpower intended for the 
development of America’’. Each of the most powerful 
African states was organized to start one or more wars 
each year with its weaker neighboring states. Their only 
objective was to seize a few towns or villages and turn its 
population into slaves who would serve them as 
bargaining chip for firearms. The slaves were then sold to 
English and European traffickers, who deported them to 
America. Such was the horrible European so-called 
Transatlantic Slave Trade that tyrannized Africa for three 
long centuries. Today, about two hundred million African 
descendants inhabit the Americas. Still, in Arabia, no 
descendant of slaves remains because of the castration 
imposed by the Arab-Muslim traffickers. 


The Arab slave trade lasted even longer (13 
centuries), via the Maghreb and through the island of 
Zanzibar on the coast of the Indian Ocean. Arab traffickers 
captured the populations by raids. They surrounded the 
villages and deported the inhabitants without any 
compensation in favor of the local monarchs. "Trans- 
Saharan" slaves were exiled to Algiers (or other Maghreb 
markets), then castrated and exported to Arabia. In 
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Algiers, they joined the European slaves abducted by the 
North Africans Ottomans on European coasts. 


Dahomey was one of those powerful slave- 
supplying kingdoms. It extended to the south-central part 
of the present-day African state of Benin. It expanded 
from the seventeenth Century until the end of the 
nineteenth. At that time, greedy European Powers, 
intoxicated with the lure of profit and prestige, began to 
carve empires out of African checkered quilts. The King 
of Dahomey was protected by a Praetorian Guard of 
female soldiers whom we call Amazons in memory of 
those of Greco-Latin Antiquity. This troop has initially 
been a fraternity (or rather a sorority) of elephant 
huntresses. Hunting the elephant with a knife was an 
extremely reckless activity because these gigantic animals 
had plenty to defend themselves. These Amazons were so 
fearless, so indomitable, that they were incorporated 
around 1700 by the two-headed monarchy!’ into a 
regiment of Bodyguards of the country's Kings. But the 
initial activity (hunting) was preserved. They continued 
these hunts until the complete extinction of the 
proboscideans in this region of Africa. 
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The military training of these female soldiers 
included extremely perilous "obstacle courses". It was not 
under the barbed wire but barefoot, through networks of 
thorns. These acacias were the famous Euphorbia milii. It 
was used as barbed wire to protect the fortified tatas. The 
Romans had solemnized these thorns as a crown of thorns 
intended to torture those condemned to death in general 
and the messiah of the Jews in particularl6. The female 
soldiers that we call amazons had to fight barefoot. One 
can imagine the multiple wounds that these obstacle 
courses inflicted on them. In addition, they filed their teeth 
in sharp spikes to give them a more formidable 
appearance. One of their war hymns, at the time of the 
French invasion of 1890, proclaimed patriotic refrains of 
a style quite close to the chorus of the Marseillaise ("Let 
their impure blood water our furrows!) : 


fi I Jl S We are going to cut the throats of Europeans 
with our teeth... ALAS 


Dahomean female soldiers were required to take a 
vow of celibacy. Incorruptible eunuchs -—themselves 
castrated slaves for safety— watched them jealously, and 
the male "dredgers" knew that they would be put to death 
on the spot in case of transgression. The lives of these 
women depended on their fighting qualities. 
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On the sidelines of their military profession, they had 
to produce part of their own food. For that, they had 
foreign slaves who dug and stirred their plot of land, took 
care of their farmyard animals and maintained their 
household. 


In addition to their obligation of celibacy, they 
cemented their "esprit de corps" when they took office by 
a Blood Pact. Lovely aperitif! It consisted in absorbing a 
few drops of blood from their fellow combatants, their 
sisters in arms, in the skull of one of them, who had been 
killed in combat. 


Regarding the general organization, each branch, 
each division of this Elite Guard had a specialty. For 
example, out of a total force of three thousand female 
infantry, a battalion of 200 included the "reapers" 
equipped with large two-handed cutlasses. These cutlass 
razors or bardiches, which weighed no less than ten kilos, 
were extremely sharp. Vigorously muscled warriors could 
thus chop the enemy King in the middle, across, or top to 
bottom. This task was one of the missions that devolved 
upon this battalion. Their feats of arms threw terror into 
the mind of the enemy King (psychological warfare). 
Everybody knows that the King's death (or flight) 
generally leads to panic, confusion, and the disarray of the 
enemy forces. 
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These regiments of women constituted an Elite 
Imperial Guard, which delivered the first shock to the 
enemy during frontal engagements to break his spine and 
morale. In the English Army, they could be compared to 
Scottish Highlander Regiments, Irish Infantry or German 
mercenaries, who formed the essential backbone of the 
English Royal Army. The Amazons of Behanzin were also 
the shock troops, the first to cross the thorny defense 
fortifications, even before the male soldiers. Their 
objective was to create a foothold that would only have to 
be occupied by the battalions of men following the 
progress of the female assault. 


As a last resort during fierce combats, this Royal 
Guard intervened en masse when the national troops 
showed signs of weakening in the face of an enemy too 
determined or too overwhelming. The hysterical assaults 
of these Erinyes furies, which seemed to arise from Hell, 
had enough to throw terror within the fiercest enemy 
battalions to the point of putting them to flight. They knew 
how to fight to the death without ever backing down. They 
were assured that their talismans and especially their 
magic potions expertly concocted from esoteric recipes 
would protect them from death with the reliability of steel 
armor. Each morning of combat, they absorbed these 
decoctions of alkaloid plants intended to make them as 
courageous as they were invulnerable. Before each battle, 
the Amazons of Dahomey drank another drug which 
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further developed their aggressiveness and lack of fear, a 
psychotropic drug no doubt’ similar to the 
methamphetamine of Nazi or Islamist fighters. 


Generally, the most "doping" religions, the most 
"inflaming" among people addicted to violence and war, 
strive to exacerbate the fearlessness and bravery of 
combatants by promising them immortality in return for 
their sacrifice. This promised immortality can be 
perpetuated in the other world, in a Paradise embellished 
with a thousand seductive beatitudes: the Svar-Loka of the 
Hindus on Mount Soumarou, the Islamic Jannah, or the 
Walhalla (Valhdll) of the Germans. All these dreamlike 
Paradises offer their courageous fighters, dead on the 
battlefields, superb apsaras, beautiful houris with large 
onyx eyes, or blonde Valkyries, never cantankerous, never 
grumpy, always enthusiastic about fornicating. But this 
last reward offered to men could hardly be granted to 
women under penalty of offending the right-minded 
persons. Even more so since, to avoid any derivative in 
their military role in the service of their King, the 
Amazons of Behanzin were systematically excised. These 
surgical ablations were secretly imposed on all recruits 
during the famous Feasts of Customs. 


As soon as the signal for the assault was proclaimed, 
these women metamorphosed into fierce warriors. Their 
fights always ended in hand-to-hand melee, stabbing, in a 
bloody face-to-face. They never looked back as the 
wounds in their backs would have been considered an 
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infamous and even ignominious indignity. As soon as an 
enemy was wounded or killed, they cut off his genitals 
with a single gesture. They proudly brought them back as 
a trophy, as the primitive peoples did in the Holy Bible or 
the Algerian Djébel. 


The War of 1892 against the French put an end to the 
sad slave dynasty of the Dahomean Kings. The Amazons 
who felt they were about to be captured by the enemy 
categorically refused to surrender. They continued to fight 
like tigresses until death or deliverance. During the 
fighting, some French soldiers had the unpleasant surprise 
of having their nose ripped off by a bite of their rampaging 
prisoner's teeth. 


The Dahomean artillery consisted of a dozen of out 
of date cannons. They were served by artillerymen and 
gunboats in scarlet red and blue uniforms. The artillery 
was covered against enemy counter-attacks by infantry- 
women with rifles and pivot-mounted firearms. 


The esprit de corps of African Amazons was 
cemented with courage, audacity, and fearlessness. In 
some war songs, they claimed to be men. In others they 
displayed immense contempt for males. One of their war 
hymns proclaimed, not devoid of sexism: 


... "So let the men stay at home 
To grow maize and palm trees, 


We will go to search the bowels 
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With our hoes and cutters."... 


Islam had not yet artificially re-established male 
supremacy in the spirit of this African civilization. 


" Arise Amazons! 
We need slaves 
To plow the land of Dahomey, 
Victims to sacrifice 
On the tomb of the Kings of Abomey, 
And blood, streams of blood, on which will sail, 
The day of his triumph 
The boat of our King. " 


The famous refrain of La Marseillaise was reduced 


to the rank of preschool rhyme. Civilian and military 
prisoners became slaves to the King and to the Dahomean 
population in general. Their fate was reminiscent of the 
Lacedaemonian Helots subjugated by the Spartans, 
evoked the Jews deported to Babylon by King 
Nebuchadnezzar, and remained as poignant as the 
European serfs literally enslaved by the Nobility, so poorly 
named. 
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The fate of these slaves was not cheerful since, at 
best, they worked the land until death to enrich their 
owners. 


A group among the Bodyguards of King Behanzin of Abomey. Priv. Coil. 





Other slaves were tortured, massacred, and 
sacrificed, by royal will, to the Gods of Dahomey on the 
Feasts of Customs or the death of an old Sovereign. These 
celebrations usually lasted two or three weeks to urge the 
Gods to continue to grant victory to the Dahomean Army 
in its "colonial" wars of expansion at the expense of 
neighboring countries. 


Most of these slaves were sold to traders whose 
vessels flew the flags of English, Portuguese, French, 
Dutch and others20. These ships were cruising like greedy 
birds of prey along the Gulf of Guinea. The English even 
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created a particular gold coin?! currency (the Guinea 
currency that became the gold guinea). 


They wanted to show the immeasurable profitability 
of the slavery industry. Above all, they wished to 
encourage the big financiers of the City to invest in the 
many slave companies: British South Seas Co., Company 
of Royal Adventurers Trading to Africa, the Royal African 
Company and British Slaves Traders in the Loango 
Coast... 


The ambition of the Kings being limitless, the wars 
of colonial annexation of territories began from the 
founding of the Kingdom of Dahomey”’, at the beginning 
of the 17th Century. The advantage was twofold for the 
conqueror since the population of the annexed territories 
was sold into slavery for an excellent price to the European 
powers. As for the conquered territory, it helped to the 
enlargement of the country. This influx of money enabled 
the King of Abomey to buy modern firearms from the 
Germans and the English. It thus increased its colonial 
annexation power over neighboring countries. To facilitate 
economic transactions with local kings, Europeans built 
numerous trading forts on all African coasts”. 


One example, among many others, of these 
annexations of territories by the Kings of Dahomey, was 
that of the City of Abéokouta™, which had a population of 
80,000. It exerted tough competition to the detriment of 
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Dahomey in the supply of the slave trade of the coast. The 
Dahomean Army, therefore, attacked it, set it on fire, 
annexed the territory, and enslaved its entire population, at 
least all those who did not escape into the thick tropical 
forest. 


Each year the King organized in his capital Abomey 
celebrations which could last several weeks. During these 
fairs, he demonstrated to his people and to the diplomatic 
representatives of the invited European nations how potent 
his power was that of a great King. These celebrations 
were called the Feasts or Festival of Customs. Throughout 
these weeks he sacrificed to the national Gods thousands 
of slaves selected by the King himself. Paradoxically, the 
number of human sacrifices increased after the official 
abolition of the Triangular Slavery, as only a few evil 
smugglers of all origins continued to practice this 
infamous trade, leaving countless unsold. Kings of African 
countries who engaged in this trade no longer knew what 
to do with their multitudes of slaves whom they had to feed 
as best they could. At each celebration, the Royal 
Administration, therefore, strove to lighten, to reduce their 
number by piously offering them to the Gods of the Bush. 
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During the two or three weeks that the Customs 
ceremonies lasted, the King offered all these human 
sacrifices to the Gods of Abomey, the capital of the 
kingdom. Among this Abomean Olympus, Gou, the most 
formidable God of War, received the lion's share among 
the crowds of sacrificed slaves. Gou was the key to all 
imperialistic greatness. It was, therefore, necessary to 
reconcile it, to oblige this Deity, and thus to obtain new 
military triumphs. During these Feasts, the King invited 
European merchants and _ foreign diplomatic 
representatives. He wanted to demonstrate that he was a 
great King, Master of Life and Death. In doing so, the 
Sovereign had no idea that the publicity around these 
massacres would work against him to justify the tutelage, 
the guardianship of colonization. This curatorship would 
impose a General Peace in Africa and the total cessation 
of the Slave Trade. It was effective everywhere except in 
Mauritania”, if we believe the poet Antoine de Saint- 
Exupéry who wrote a letter to his mother on this subject. 


According to historian ethnologist Catherine 
Coquery-Vidrovitc, the Great Customs were also 
celebrated for several weeks after the death of the reigning 
King. The Annual Customs evoked the ancestors and 
especially the last King. "Less expensive and less time- 
consuming, [the Annual Customs] were of a complexity 
that increased over time. Partly public festivals, they 
began with parades with great spectacle on the 
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marketplace or in front of the [royal] palace of Abomey, 
capital of this kingdom. Royal processions, parades..." 


Paradoxically, human sacrifices played a prestigious 
role in favor of the local monarchy, since the King —like 
a Divinity--- was the only one who could afford to offer 
the Gods and the Ancestors the most expensive sacrifice: 
that of a human being. At the same time, wealthy 
Amerindian (Salish) families on Canada's Pacific Coast, 
too, once emphasized to neighboring tribes the importance 
of their wealth and power by offering gifts to all. These 
Amerindian celebrations were called potlatches: they 
offered generously; goods were even destroyed to simulate 
overabundance and profligacy. Among these "movable 
property", slaves, regarded as movable goods, were even 
killed. It was then considered the height of opulence and 
prosperity to be able to afford to destroy with indifference 
and selflessness a part of its heritage. Among the Natives- 
Americans, prisoners of war became slaves. The Canadian 
government prohibited these customs involving human 
sacrifice or the destruction of property. 


In eastern Canada, on the other hand, the Iroquois 
used to torture their slaves. The goal was to find out which 
ones would manage to overcome the suffering and die 
without complaint while keeping a straight and impassive 
face. It was a much-loved game for the Iroquois Five 
Nations. Much fewer for prisoners”° 
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In Dahomey, "the Monarch also devoted several 
days, among these days of celebration of Customs, to 
distributing presents to his dignitaries, to amazons, to 
foreigners. Even the poor were not forgotten. From the top 
of a platform, the King threw to the crowd the treasures 
that were piled up around him?’." In the Place d'Armes, all 





Amazone du Roi Behanzin 


around, the poor half-naked people collected all these 
objects, often soiled or broken. In contact with the King, 
these gifts had acquired a priceless magical force. These 
mores evoked the Tibetan Buddhists who gathered with 
devotion at the foot of the Potala Palace in Lhasa (ancient 
capital of Tibet) to feverishly collect in their joined hands 
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the sacred excrements of the Dalai Lama which fell from 
the latrines in protruding cornices. 


Here in the appendix, an accurate description by 
Alfred Barbou, of these Dahomean Festivals, which were 
one of the important causes of the French intervention. 
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ANNEX 


(reading not recommended for sensitive people) 


First day of the Feast of Royal Customs in Abomey 


"Abomey counts”® in ordinary times twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants. There were twice as many on the day 
of this festival which takes place every year, but which in 
1890 was one of the most beautiful, one of the most 
famous. It was barely ten in the morning when the gongs 
sounded again. The King surrounded by a large 
procession, went to his father's tomb, to whom was 
immediately brought a gagged and garroted messenger, 
who was beheaded so that he could go without delay to 
announce to the deceased Monarch the beginning of the 
festivities of the Great Custom. A few moments later, four 
new victims appeared, then a deer and a monkey also 
linked. A warrior carried a large bird in a cage. 


The four men, who also had the mission of going to 
tell the spirits what the pious Béhanzin was preparing to 
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do on behalf of his father, immediately had their heads cut 
off. One of the beheaded had to go and tell it first to the 
Deities who frequent the country's markets; the second to 
the animals that live in the waters, the third to the spirits 
that travel on the main roads, the fourth to the inhabitants 
of the firmament. The fallow deer and the monkey, which 
were slaughtered in their turn, were tasked, one with 
carrying out a similar commission with the quadrupeds of 
the forests, the other with climbing to the top of the trees 
to instruct his fellows. As for the bird, happier than its 
companions, it was freed so that, rising in the air, it would 
tell the same things to the beings who inhabit them. This 
first sacrifice accomplished, they buried in the royal 
sepulcher sixty living men, fifty sheep, fifty goats, and 
forty roosters also alive. While the ceremony was being 
performed, the radiant King marching at the head of his 
amazons and his male militia, pompously went around his 
palace. 


The Amazons of Dahomey have nothing in common 
with those of Antiquity. They are recruited from among 
the worst shrews in the country. Is a woman debauched, 
cantankerous, rebellious, unbearable, her husband or 
parents give her to the King who immediately takes her in 
his Army. From that moment on, she can give free rein to 
her most perverse instincts. The crueler and more frenzied 
she is, the more likely she will be considered; but woe to 
her if she breaks discipline! 
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West African village of the time described. The village tata, a thorny acacia hedge- 
palisade, can be seen on the left. (Private collection.) 
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So, with their razors on their belts, they paraded 
beautifully, better than the men, more hideous, but dressed 
only in short breeches, shiny jackets, rifles brazenly 
carried over their shoulders. Every moment the rifles were 
firing, brightening up the beginning of the happy day with 
salvos of fire. The military walk over, the King returned to 
the tomb where they massacred fifty other slaves whose 
blood watered, according to the rite, the sacred ground. 
These preliminary ceremonies accomplished, the principal 
dignitaries went to take their places near their Sovereign, 
in a sumptuous banquet. At the same time, the last 
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preparations were made for the impatiently awaited 
massacres. 


Two hours passed in a feverish wait. The already 
excited crowd gesticulated and vociferous. It was an 
explosion of joy when again the great procession, escorted 
by troops, bearing, surmounted by skulls, multicolored 
banners: Italian flags, English flags, German flags, left the 
palace. On the main square and occupying the entire 
width, stood an immense platform around which had been 
planted a hundred low poles crowned with heads cut off in 
the morning, bleeding heads, some of which were more 
hideous than the others testified that the executioners took 
pleasure in torturing her. The ground was saturated with 
human blood, which had spattered and soiled the rich 
carpet on which the Kingdom's Great walked behind their 
Prince. 


Majestically, one after the other, all the dignitaries, 
the Grand Treasurer, the Chief of Protocol, the Chief of 
the Princes, the Aides-de-Camp, the Secretaries of State, 
the Generals, the Chamberlains lined up. At the same time, 
rifle shots and cannon shots broke out. Immediately, the 
huge parks where the slaves and prisoners of war had been 
piled up were opened, and they were brought, resigned 
flocks, to the platform. Most of these captives had been 
prepared from the day before, that is, gagged for long 
hours, their tongues immobilized by a sharp wooden spike 
to tear. Bloody saliva flowed from their lips to their shiny 
black chests. The pain, the terror, was such that almost all 
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the eyes, bloodshot, came out of the sockets. They walked 
heavily, stung, cut in the process, like bulls wounded by 
toreadors, and taken to the slaughterhouse to finish them 
off”. 


While they were arranged in the order in which they 
were to be sacrificed, the populace, to catch their breath, 
continued to cheer up through the streets, drinking, and 
singing. Each avenue had a new surprise in store for him. 
For there were victims more terribly martyred than those 
who waited under the trees. Many slaves were impaled 
alive on a stake in the middle of the stomach, destined to 
starve and be devoured, still breathing, by the vultures. 
Elsewhere, on a large beam fixed to the ground, were 
nailed by the feet ten prisoners who, for two days already, 
had neither eaten nor drunk. They writhed in terrible pain, 
and the curious gathered around them, entertained 
themselves with their convulsions. To make them scream, 
the kids amused themselves by pushing thorns into their 
bodies, or else, with knives, cut off pieces of flesh from 
them which they threw in the air, or threw themselves from 
one to the other; playing as with balls. 


Other strollers, awaiting the signal of the massacre, 
respectfully stopped in front of the war fetishes, roughly 
carved wooden statuettes, coarsely hewn, barely half a 
meter high, the trunk rather long on very short poorly 
squared legs. The idols were placed on small bamboo 
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platforms, or on cut tree trunks, sheltered by small straw 
roofs. Near one of these figurines stood a fetishist draped 
in a white loincloth, having placed near him the large stick, 
the end of which forms two horns, like a pitchfork. He 
plucked a living hen while slowly chanting cantilenas, and 
he applied the feathers to the idol's body, one by one, with 
small iron spikes. The hen chuckled painfully. He slowly 
opened its belly when plucked, pulled out the guts, and 
twisted them around the fetish's neck. The assistants, 
respectfully, watched him do it. 


But suddenly, a more intense shooting announced to 
the people that the actual festival was about to begin, and 
the large Place d'Armes, where the royal platform stood, 
became crowded, pulsating. We were choking to see 
better. We hoisted ourselves on the trees, on the shoulders 
of one's neighbors, and, amid the howls and vociferations, 
the massacre of the slaves began. King Béhanzin, having 
lit his long silver pipe, left for a moment his seat, sheltered 
by a huge parasol, from which hung a large knife with a 
silver blade, the emblem of Justice. He spat into a silver 
spittoon which one of his wives holds within reach of his 
mouth, and gently, majestically, he slaughtered the first 
twelve captives using a large cutlass with a richly 
decorated handle. After him, the Great Dignitaries 
operated the same way, using knives with silver blades, 
copper blades or steel blades, depending on their rank. 


The soldiers took the bodies away, and the heads 
were thrown through the crowd, arguing and fighting for 
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them, like our kids for candy on baptism days. The joint 
executors then went into action and decapitated a thousand 
more heads. However, those who could not get close 
enough to conquer a bloody trophy would jump and frolic 
in the neighboring streets, tumbling, imitating the cries of 
ferocious beasts, mingling their songs with the grunts of 
the dying that the executioners hadn't finished all at once. 
Behanzin smiled, smoked and spat, chatted with his 
officers, drinking, clinking glasses. 


When this execution, official so to speak, was 
completed in scarcely two hours, the entire populace had 
its share of the pleasure. From spectator she became 
active. A long procession moved forward. Porters 
balanced on their shoulders long baskets, mannas*? 
numbering about a hundred in number, each containing a 
living man, tied up, gagged, whose head alone passed 
outside. These baskets were lined up on the stage platform, 
already lined with fresh and bleeding heads, under the 
King's eyes who gave a signal. So, they rushed them one 
after the other from the top of the platform, and the 
Dahomeans and the disbanded Amazons rushed to each 
other, knife in hand. The most vigorous, the most skillful, 
those who managed to behead the fastest and keep the 
human trophy dripping, despite the grumbles and bites of 
the competitors, the valiant who could carry a head to the 
Judges of the Games, installed under a tent behind the 
stage-platform, these received as the price of their 
achievement, a cowries chain*!, a price of around 2fr50, a 
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large sum with which they would immediately buy bottles 
of tafia. 


This entertainment over, the troops reformed for a 
review. The Army paraded in good order before its Prince, 
armed with more than ten thousand soldiers and several 
hundred Amazons. The warriors, shirtless or covered with 
war shirts, dressed in a kind of underpants or chocoto, 
covered with a small multicolored petticoat, forming folds, 
their arms adorned with beads and bracelets, formed 
various battalions. The chiefs had on their heads Phrygian 
caps of multiple colors or monkey skin hats. The rank-and- 
file soldiers wore the straw hats of the country, or exposed 
to the heat of the sun, their short, woolly hair, greased with 
oil. The Amazons came next, Royal Guard who renounced 
the marriage and devoted itself to war, to slaughter. With 
their short breeches, green or red, their tunics of showy 
and varied fabrics in warm and dirty colors, their silk or 
velvet scarves, their caps on which fantastic animals are 
embroidered, they walked proudly, resolute, haughty, 
wild. Witch doctors preceded them, waving a feather 
duster to chase away evil spirits. 


To the sound of tam-tams and drums, the Amazons, 
who outweigh the men for fanatic courage and cruelty, 
performed, after the Parade, the war dances with an 
ensemble and a precision that is not equaled by the best of 
our corps de ballet. 
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They showed themselves tireless at these parade 
festivals, as they are in battles. On a command, they 
crossed the bushes bristling with thorns, where they 
rushed, and from which they came out with bleeding faces, 
torn hands, to resume in cadence their dance both 
disorderly and rhythmic. When, amid the cheers, this 
entertainment had ended, the King, to show his 
satisfaction, had the brandy distributed in floods, and the 
drunkenness, in a few moments, transformed the Feast into 
an orgy. Obscene dances followed war dances. Then, three 
hundred slaves were brought again and delivered to the 
mad mob, which, to cut the necks of these last victims, had 
only chipped knives, out of use, as the last delight. Then, 
aa night fell, we rushed in, shredding to pieces the 
unfortunate ones, from whom their gags had been torn off, 
to better hear their howls of death, to better savor their 
agony, supreme enjoyment... " 


The celebrations that accompanied the royal 
mourning could last six weeks. Every day brought its 
Ceremonies and mass sacrifices. 


By the Treaty of 1863, King Gléglé authorized the 
French to settle in Cotonou, on the coast of the Gulf of 
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Guinea. But this situation greatly displeased his eldest son, 
the Crown Prince. Also, as soon as this Prince was, in his 
turn, crowned King under the name of Behanzin I, he 
deemed it suitable to get rid of these cumbersome 
Europeans. Throughout his childhood, he had been 
influenced by Prussian and English diplomats who 
assiduously frequented the Court of King Gléglé and then 
of Behanzin. Thus, inspired by European competitors, 
King Behanzin felt, from 1890, in a position of control 
over his French neighbors established, in accordance with 
previous Treaties, in coastal forts in the Porto-Novo- 
Cotonou region. From the beginning of his reign, 
Behanzin refused to listen to his father's old advisers, who 
urged him to avoid war against the French and to limit his 
action to diplomacy. In fact, this King had been 
manipulated by two of his advisers, themselves influenced 
by two of the four foreign Powers which competed 
commercially in the Gulf of Guinea: the English, the 
Prussians, the Portuguese, and the French. "One, Acodé, a 
former servant of Mr. Randad, Consul of the German 
Empire in Wydah. The other was Henry Dosciovo 
Kagadou, ... brought up by a Wesleyan pastor, who had 
instilled in him the exclusive love of Great Britain. Acodé 
and Kagadou made Prince Condé Cha-da-ko, who became 
King Behanzin, believe that France did not exist in Europe 
as a military Power, " [Barbou p.93] to encourage this 
King to declare war on France. 
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The military failure of Napoleon III in 1870 had thus 
been skillfully exploited by Acodé in favor of the 
influence of the Second Prussian Reich. Dosciovo 
Kagadou, totally convinced by the usual arguments of 
contention of English missionaries, had gone so far as to 
promise Behanzin military aid from England in the event 
of a war against France. The King's witch doctors 
strengthened him even more in his false certainties of 
victory by promising him Napoleonic glories. He believed 
himself capable of throwing the few French garrisons into 
the sea thanks to his well-disciplined and well-armed 
troops, and above all thanks to the formidable battalions 
of Amazons, over-trained and firmly harnessed in a very 
Prussian discipline. These courageous women had vowed 
to fight to the death for their King Behanzin, achieving the 
most prodigious feats. This was precisely what they 
accomplished during this final war which put an end to the 
kingdom's independence for a period of seventy long 
years. The French colonial episode which followed this 
conflict brought —at least— general peace to the African 
populations, and the eradication of slavery and inhuman 
killings. 


Too confident in his good troops, therefore, 
Behanzin made the mistake of openly declaring war on the 
small coastal French garrisons in the Gulf of Guinea. 
Finally, the Ouidah Peace Treaty was signed in October 
1890, placing Porto-Novo and Cotonou under French 
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tutelage. In return, France undertook to pay a symbolic 
pension to King Béhanzin. 


But times had changed and the abolition of slavery 
in the West had created a real economic problem in sub- 
Saharan Africa. The various African kings of the Gulf of 
Guinea found themselves with multitudes of unsold 
slaves. They could undoubtedly have freed them and let 
them return to their own country. But all these local 
monarchs, convinced that they were the sole and 
legitimate owners of these slaves, preferred to offer them 
as a sacrifice to their Gods. They saw these sacrificial 
offerings as a significant investment, a successful 
investment that would bring them solid dividends and an 
outsized capital gain. They hoped that the Gods, 
overflowing with gratitude, would shower them with 
favors and success in their war endeavors. Thus, their 
victories would strengthen their national power and their 
immense wealth. Throughout the centuries, kings, 
emperors, and aristocratic castes had always used the 
power of the Clergy and Gods to strengthen their control 
over the popular masses. Thus, the poor were forced to 
accept the established order, which was generally unjust. 
In return, they were promised eternal rewards and 
immeasurable divine gratifications after death in Paradise. 
It was a fool's bargain. 
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As for the Arab-Muslim slave trade across the 
Sahara and the Mediterranean, the French began to occupy 
the Turkish provinces of the Maghreb in 1830. They 
simultaneously banned the Trans-Saharan Trade as well as 
the Barbary Trade of European slaves raided on the 
southern coasts of Europe. Only slave smuggling 
continued at sea, at the risk of the lives of slaves... and 
slave traders. Many of the latter ended their infamous 
careers at the end of a hemp rope and then in the mouths 
of sharks as a funeral. 


The last slave ship officially anchored in Cuba in 
1867 (it is generally claimed). It is to forget all these 
smugglers mentioned above. From 1860, the Triangular 
Commerce of Humans tended to decline. It took on an 
appearance of legality. In 1890, ships could still be seen 
leaving Europe (especially Ireland), loaded with young 
whites called volunteers, to save appearances. These 
"enlisted servants"**, without having the qualification of 
slaves, had the condition. As mandated by English law, 
they became the full and complete property of their boss 
for decades. The clever London lobbies had found this bias 
to prolong slavery by hiding behind pseudo contractual 
agreements. The worker could be compared to the 
clandestine immigrant of today, without paper, who has 
for many years to reimburse his smuggler for sums which 
continue to grow under the effect of usurious interest. 
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Some English historians consider that only 40% of 
the "indentured servants" survived the violence of their 
master, the grueling work required of them, the depraved 
molestations, and the refusal of their owner to respect the 
terms of the serfdom contract, before their legal 
emancipation. However, British law provided that if these 
unfortunate servants did not respect their owner's authority 
to the letter, a hailstorm of legal retribution would befall 
them. If they fled far from their abusive master, they too 
found themselves hunted down by the populace like the 
fugitive slaves of the Deep South. The law even provided 
for severely punishing those who gave them any assistance 
during the escape. 


Seeing the contraction of his tax revenues 
exclusively based on the exploitation of slaves, now illegal 
in the West, King Ghézo of Dahomey then began to 
convert his kingdom's economy into the palm oil trade. 
The transition from slavery to bartering palm oil led to a 
significant drop in his income, without however leading to 
a catastrophic break in his fortune. However, his annual 
royalties made it difficult for him to equip his Army with 
the most recent European weapons (artillery, explosive 
bullets, dumdum bullets.)*? Wanting to reconcile the Gods 
of the Bush and strengthen his monarchical prestige, the 
King amplified human sacrifices. The decrease in intensity 
of the Triangular Trade left crowds of idle slaves in the 
Dahomean market that had to be fed and watched ... at a 
loss. 
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The Bloody Feasts therefore continued, but the 
growing number of victims led to diplomatic 
recriminations. The protests came mainly from invited 
European diplomats, obliged by their representative 
functions to attend these holocausts. Needless to say that 
the invited merchants saw in these massacres only an 
absurd gabagie, a regrettable mismanagement. The more 
fatalistic Englishman, Burton*4, for his part, believed that 
the Sacrificial Feasts seemed destined to become an 
inevitable evil. He even thought that their removal was 
impossible because it would deal a fatal blow to the 
Dahomean monarchy. Around 1885, however, these 
massacres began to arouse growing indignation, although 
until then, they had only provoked formal protests. There 
was certainly some hypocrisy among Europeans when we 
know that the Government of Queen Victoria had just 
starved millions of Irish people by refusing to provide 
them with any food aid, and by also rejecting foreign aid 
[phylloxera famine] on the pretext that the royal etiquette 
prohibited giving more than Queen Victoria herself (£ 
1000). A million Irish died of starvation. 


In France, all these human sacrifices finally aroused 
the opinion of European philanthropic circles, when the 
lure of profit had satisfied their greed*°. Hence a 
"flowering of horror stories which, from 1885 to 1892, 
acted as so many calls for armed conquest in the name of 
civilization*®." A French journalist wrote*’: "We must 
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develop among the Dahomeans oppressed for centuries by 
tyrants, the knowledge of useful things, provide them with 
a more comfortable life, but leave them entirely free. 
"General Dodds'expedition must aim to give them 


freedom, not to take it away from them?*®." 


Little by little, the idea of a colonial solution was 
germinating to put an end to the massacres and internal 
slavery within these African populations. "Moreover, if 
we consider that the expedition of French General Dodds 
is directed against a people whom his religion has made 
the cruelest and most bloodthirsty in Africa, we can rightly 
consider this war as a kind of crusade bringing our 
homeland back to its chivalrous and humanitarian 
traditions." Thus, the Europeans, whose greed for profit 
had intensified intra-African slavery by exporting servile 
labor to America, now assumed the role of angel 
philanthropists by colonizing Africa. The benefit was 
twofold for them: they adorned themselves with the 
philanthropic gown by prohibiting the massacres of slaves 
and slavery itself. In doing so, they carved into the African 
patchwork large empires which further increased their 
national prestige in the expansionist fever of the nations of 
Europe. 
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Until this final war, the Amazons' successes were 
valued to the extreme and their failures were cruelly 
punished. The King alternated punishments that could go 
as far as death, with the most attractive rewards: 
"Punishments, mistreatment, opprobrium and contempt of 
their companions awaited the Amazons who had not kept 
their promises. One still shows, in front of the palace of 
Agadja, the tree against which an Amazon named Akpé 
had committed suicide by smashing her head because she 
had failed to honor her oath: she had not been able to bring 
back alive the enemy King that the Dahomeans had gone 
to fight. " It was better to think carefully before 
committing oneself to a promise. 


In the face of all these combined pressures, the 
French Government voted, in April 1892, the military 
credits for the creation of a Franco-Senegalese 
Expeditionary Force (CEF) intended to dethrone King 
Béhanzin. The pretext was that he had fired on a French 
gunboat carrying a diplomat. The CEF troop consisted of 
2,200 well-armed soldiers, assisted by porters provided by 
King Toffa*'’. The latter himself had suffered from the 
proximity of the Dahomean King. Colonel Dodds, a 
Senegalese Métis, commanded the CEF. The offensive 
started on August 18 1892, from Porto-Novo with the goal 
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of nothing less than the capital of King Béhanzin: 
Abomey. 


One after the other, all the roadblocks that opposed 
the CEF's march were repulsed with heavy losses. 


On August 19 1892, to take advantage of a surprise 
effect, Dahomean troops counter-attacked at dusk in 
complete silence. The fight lasted four long and cruel 
hours. Under the energetic impetus of the Amazons, the 
Dahomean Army launched five successive assaults. The 
losses were estimated "at 130 or 150 dead and around 500 
wounded on the Dahomean side, against 5 killed, 
including Commander Faurax, battalion commander, and 
17 wounded on the French side." The latter, better 
armed, remained masters of the battlefield: "Lebel 
bullets," reported a soldier, "cause explosive bullet 
wounds; one cannot get an idea of their disorganizing 
action on our human body**." 


The Amazons fought with inordinate impetuosity 
and astounding courage. They saw their numbers melt 
away. Anxious to put all the chances on their side, they 
had previously reinforced their protection with a magic 
shield: "They had equipped themselves with many amulets 
intended to protect them from bullets, to make them 
invulnerable, so that they could, in the middle of the 
melee, sow death among their adversaries“ ". 
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After intense psychological preparation, King 
Béhanzin launched at Poguessa (Pokissa), a second 
general attack against the French-Senegalese 
Expeditionary Forces, on October 4. He had received new 
weapons from the Germans and the English with explosive 
bullets and had hired European Military Advisers 
(Prussians and English). They were shot as soon as 
captured by the French. These Military Advisers "enlisted 
with the slave killers, were only downgraded people who 
did not obtain the slightest support from their respective 
governments. Some of them were shot without the 
slightest claim having occurred**." Two hundred soldiers 
of the Sovereign's personal Guard (a kind of King's Own 
Guard) were equipped with ultra-modern rifles. They 
joined the female troops on the front. Ten thousand 
soldiers and Amazons in total participated in this 
offensive. On October 7th, a dispatch from the Havas 
News Agency proclaimed: "The Dahomeans have shown 
great bravery and incredible strength of resistance. 
Amazons were killed ten meters from the square." 


For the first time on October 13, King Béhanzin's 
troops —like the French— used explosive bullets [provided 
by the English]. They will now use it in every combat. 
King Béhanzin had, in fact, been able to obtain modern 
weapons thanks to efficient smuggling across the densely 
wooded border of Togo [German colony until the Great 
War]; despite the French border guards. 
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Faced with their inability to block the advance of the 
French Army, some Dahomean units practiced scorched 
earth: "If we take over a Dahomean village, wrote French 
soldiers, we no longer find soldiers, women or children 
there." Everything is destroyed. The mills are broken. 
Bananas, kolatiers are cut. The canoes are in pieces. The 
nets —very pretty— are torn. In short, anything they can't 
take away is torn to pieces*”". The inhabitants blocked the 
wells, thus hindering the supply of water to the Franco- 
Senegalese column. 


The Amazons, on the other hand, seemed electrified 
by heroism. Their individual actions multiplied: "A soldier 
of Marine Infantry, says Commander Grandin, seized an 
Amazon who cut off his nose with her teeth. As the soldier 
shouted, Lieutenant Toulouse turned around and killed the 
Amazon down with a cut of the saber*®." Three times 
Abomey's soldiers relaunch the assault during a two-hour 
combat. Then they demoted. This failure did not diminish 
the will of resistance of the Dahomean troops, who 
engaged in a determined guerrilla war by constantly 
harassing the enemy columns. The Amazons multiplied 
the heroic assaults. Spahis' officer’? Nuélito, who left in 
reconnaissance on October 5, had to confront a woman 
who had "the chopper between her teeth and the rifle in 
her hand ... She was uttering the roars of a ferocious 
beast*°." Much to his regret, the officer was forced to kill 
her. 
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Despite the best efforts of the Dahomean Army 
Command, the troop numbers were literally melting. This 
collapse was due to the numerous casualties in killed and 
wounded, and above all to desertion. Among the 
Amazons, too, desertions were not uncommon because a 
large number had been mobilized against their will. Some 
senior figures in the King's entourage talked about 
negotiating. But the diehards the top-liners— wanted to 
continue the war. They preferred to flee, rather than die for 
a King who was increasingly seen as incompetent and 
even insane. The combat, therefore, continued in the form 
of guerrilla warfare ... less deadly than mass battles but just 
as cruel. Amazons and Dahomean fighters ambushed in 
trenches to kill as many Frenchmen as possible. By order 
of the King, the last contingents of Amazons lined up to 
replace the heavy losses of the previous weeks. 


On October 26, the Amazons launched a furious 
counter-attack on the invading column preparing to take 
the village of Kotokpa. Their heroic and endlessly 
repeated assaults first nailed the French to the ground. But 
the latter, in turn, launched impetuous bayonet counter- 
attacks on the Dahomean Army firmly holding a network 
of trenches. These fights already foreshadowed the Great 
War of the following Century. King Béhanzin, like Adolf 
Hitler fifty years later, wanted to fight to the last of his 
subjects. After a truly volcanic assault and a terrible 
shooting, the entrance to the village was forced by the 
French. Then, seeing victory slipping away from them, 
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several Amazons "cut off a breast to [terrify] their 
opponents. Symbolic mutilations [sic!] where despair and 
the will to curse an enemy were mingled, which forced 
them to the supreme sacrifice51." Ultimate horror for the 
French soldiers who all had women to cherish far away in 
their homeland. 


From October 14, 1893, King Behanzin, who was 
anxious to hide instead of fighting, saw the French troops 
inexorably approach his refuge. A few dozen soldiers and 
Amazons could not be enough to resist by force. He then 
authorized his followers to present their submission to the 
invaders. He himself took refuge in the forest with a small 
group of staunch devotees. He remained there until 
January 25, 1894. On that date, he resolved to lay down 
his arms and fully surrender. He had learned that his 
brother Ago-li-Agbo had been crowned King under the 
aegis of the French. 


On December 3, General Dodds proclaimed the 
downfall of King Behanzin. The latter assured that he 
would refuse "until death" to sign the treaty of submission 
which dethroned him "so as not to betray the ideal for 
which so many valiant warriors, so many indomitable 
Amazons had sacrificed their lives without hesitationS2. It 
is possible that the two brothers had shortly before signed 
a secret agreement that safeguarded the Dahomean 
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Monarchy. Perhaps Behanzin was planning to return to the 
throne when times were more suitable? 


For the multitude of human sacrifices practiced to 
the detriment of slaves, the presence of the FEF was a 
catalyst for pacification. French law, now applied in 
Dahomean territory, protects every citizen's life to the 
point of considering any human sacrifice as a crime. The 
only human sacrifice that was tolerated in the territory was 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Christian mass which 
symbolically took the life of Jesus. 


Never again were the Dahomean monarchists 
allowed to offer the least human life to their demanding 
Gods. Moreover, all the slaves who still resided in the 
territory were sent back to their homes, beyond the 
borders, to neighboring Nigeria and Togo. 


King Behanzin was exiled under house arrest in a 
distant island, in the West Indies. The French 
Expeditionary Force had lost, during the conquest, 525 
men, 85 of whom were killed. The Dahomean Army had 
to deplore more than 4,000 killed and 8,000 wounded. 


The Amazon battalions of King Behanzin, 
numbering 3,000 to 3,500 combatants at the outbreak of 
hostilities, had been practically wiped out. They 
represented the three quarters of the Dahomean soldiers 
killed. Only about fifty Amazons remained after the war. 
With the removal of King Béhanzin and the transfer of 
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wooden idols into Parisian museums, the country regained 
peace and prosperity. 


Coronation of King Ago-li-Agbo, brother of Behanzin and last King of Dahomey 





No one had to die anymore to satisfy these 
bloodthirsty Gods. "Each region of Dahomey was divided 
into cantons managed by African chiefs. After World War 
I, roads, railways, education, and agriculture developed™." 
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Gou, the Dahomean God of War. It was to obtain his favors that so many slaves 
were tortured and offered as sacrifices. Gou continued his career in the Louvre 
Palace, a former Parisian royal palace that has become a museum. 





In 2020, President Macron, little aware of the 
misdeeds attributed to these Gods, decided to return to the 
Republic of Benin, all the idols of the ancient Dahomean 
people. They had been sleeping peacefully for more than 
a Century in the oubliettes of the Louvre Museum. Let us 
hope that they will not wake up by finding themselves in 
their homeland. Because as Voltaire said, "fanaticism is a 
monster which dares to call itself the Son of Religion." But 
wasn't Voltaire himself a hypocrite, he who had invested 
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part of his fortune in the terrible South Sea Co., an English 
slave company. 


Military discipline, and consequently the courage of 
the troops, has always been stimulated by ferocious 
corporal punishment and even death. In a way, it was 
necessary to achieve that the soldiers had to be more 
terrified by the punishments than by the enemy. 


In his Art of War, Chinese theorist Sun Tzu explains 
how to establish rigid discipline within an indocile or even 
rebellious troop. One spring day, Sun Tzu was applying 
for a job as a general. He wanted to become the general- 
in-chief of one of the many Kings of the Middle Kingdom. 
This one was named Ho Lou (which seemed to presage a 
conflict of the worst kind). The latter, who certainly did 
not lack a sense of humor and mystification, asked him: 


—TI have read the thirteen chapters of your Art of War in 
their entirety, sir. Can you do a little demonstration in the 
art of mastering the discipline of the troops? 


—I can! Sun Tzu replied laconically, without hesitation. 


—Can you practice this experiment on women? Ho Lu 
asked, probably smiling wryly behind his hand. 
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—Absolutely! 


Thereupon, the King sent from the palace one 
hundred and eighty beautiful courtesans princesses. Sun 
Tzu divided them into two companies of ninety and placed 
the two favorite concubines of the King at their head as 
their leader. He taught them all to wear a halberd. Then he 
said: 


—Do you know where the heart is, where the right hand 
is, where the left hand is... the back? 


—wWe know it! the women affirmed. 


—When I order "Face!", face the enemy. Heart! your heart 
towards me; when I say "Left!" turn to your left hand, 
when I say "Right!" to the right; when I say "Back!" turn 
around and turn your back, taught the general. 


—We understand! the princesses replied. 


After the wording of these provisions, the 
executioner's ax was ostensibly prepared without 
explanation to the apprentice soldiers. Sun Tzu then gave 
the orders three times and explained them five times, after 
which he drummed the order of execution: Turn right! The 
women just burst out laughing. Sun Tzu then said: 


—If the instructions are not clear, and the orders have not 
been fully understood, it is the Commander's fault! 
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He then repeated the commands three times and 
explained them five times, then drummed the order to turn 
to the left. Once again, the courtesan princesses burst out 
laughing. 


Sun Tzu then repeated patiently: 


—If the instructions are not clear and the orders are not 
explicit, it is the Commander's fault. But when the 
instructions have been explained and the orders are not 
carried out in accordance with military law, there is a 
crime on the part of the subordinate leaders. 


That said, he ordered the chief of the right company 
and the chief of the left unit to be beheaded. King Ho Lu, 
on his terrace, was having a lot of fun watching the scene. 
When he saw that his two favorite concubines were going 
to be executed, he got scared and dispatched his aide-de- 
camp with the following message: 


—TI now know that the general can use troops. Without 
these two princesses, my food will have no flavor. It is my 
desire that they not be executed. 


—Your servant has received from you, for this action, the 
investiture of |Commander-in-Chief. When _ the 
Commander is at the head of the Army, he is not bound to 
accept all the orders of his Sovereign! Sun Tzu replied. 


Therefore, he ordered that the two courtesans who 
had commanded the troops be executed to set an example. 
Then he placed at the head of the companies those which 
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occupied the rank immediately below. Thereupon again, 
to the drumbeat, he gave the same orders and the women 
turned to the left, to the right, face, back, kneeling and at 
attention, rigorously, precisely as required a military 
maneuver. The courtesans did not dare to utter the slightest 
complaint. Sun Tzu then sent a messenger to the King to 
convey the following information: 


—tThe troops are now in good order. The King can go 
down to review and inspect them. They can be used at the 
discretion of the King. They will even go so far as to 
crossfire or water at his request. 


The King immediately appointed Sun Tzu as 
general-in-chief of his Army. 
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Volume of the Transatlantic Slave Trade 
Source : David Eltis. The Volume and Structure of the Transatlantic Trade: Re-assessment from the 
Nigerian Hinterland Project Conference, York Univ., Toronto, 12-15 octobre 2000 
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CHAPTER NOTES 


(1) Christian Ingrao, in Les chasseurs noirs, la brigade 
Dirlewanger, gives this figure of 3 %o of the total 
personnel per month for the rate of death by disciplinary 
sanction, that is to say 20 shot per month. Les chasseurs 
noirs, Perrin, 2006, p.97. 

(2) Also called Gendarmerie Prévotale in France, Feldgen- 
darmerie in Germany. 

(3) Nder or Ndar is traditionally the Ouolof name of Saint- 
Louis of Senegal and its region. 

(4) Regions of the Ottoman Empire. 

(5) Ivory, salt and gold were also traded. 

(6) For more details on the epic of Nder's valiant women, 
one can consult the book Queens of Africa and Heroines 
of the Black Diaspora by writer Sylvia Serbin at Editions 
Sépia. 

(7) These thorny acacias, Vachellia tortilis, are widespread 
throughout Africa. The tata, a thorny hedge, a real network 
of barbed wire, protects the village against wild animals, 
thieves, and neighboring tribes. It has a different name in 
each region of Africa. In the Union of South Africa they 
are called Zareba. 

(8) Until the year 1848, the Europeans also practiced the 
Slave Trade which was abolished (as far as France was 
concemed) by the decree of March 29, 1815. The Trans- 
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Saharan Slave Trade by the Arabs of Algeria lasted until 
the colonization of Algeria by the French in 1830. 

(9) On the territory of metropolitan France, slavery was 
abolished in 1315 by Louis X (Edict of July 3, 1315). 
Louis XIV authorized slavery in the French colonies in 
1671. Slavery was banned in the French colonies on 
February 4, 1794. The English army then invaded the 
French islands and re-established slavery to prevent 
contamination of the English islands. Napoleon Bonaparte 
re-established slavery so thar the war with England could 
end. On April 27, 1848, slavery was finally abolished 
definitively in all French colonies. 

(10) Sylvia Serbin. 

(11) This famous poem was said to have been written by 
the Scottish poet Robert Burns (1759-1796). 

(12) It is above all thanks to Queens of Africa and heroines 
of the black diaspora, published by Sylvia Serbin for Sepia 
editions. 

(13) North American Indian tribes also practiced slavery 
from prisoners of war. 

(14) The patchwork of African countries, immensely more 
complex than today. 

(15) "Bicephalus" "Two-headed" because Dahomey 
was at that time ruled by a queen and a king: Queen 
Hangbé and King Akaba. Akaba became king around 
1685. He died on the eve of a major battle. His death was 
hidden. Her twin sister Hangbé disguised herself as her 
brother so as not to cause panic in the army. The battle 
won, Hangbé remained queen of the country under her real 
name. 
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(16) The messiah expected by the Jews but whom they did 
not recognize. It seems that it was not recognized by all 
the Jews because of Saul of Tarsus (later Saint Paul) who 
decided to grant Christianity not only to the Chosen People 
only but to all, including the disbelievers; while Saint 
Peter wanted only Jews to have the privilege of being 
baptized Christians. Considered a traitor, Saul denied the 
absolute exclusivity reserved for the Chosen People. It was 
to trivialize the Jewish religion and the specificity of its 
people who were no longer God's Favorite. Most of the 
twelve tribes therefore rejected the Messiah Jesus and his 
Christianity. 

(17) Héléne d'Almeida-Topor, Les Amazones, Editions 
Rochevignes, Paris, 1984. ISBN 2-86737-007-8 Ch.II. 
(18) According to Beninese historian Amélie Degbelo, Les 
amazones du Danxomeé (1645-1900). Master's thesis. 
University of Benin. 1979. 

(19) King David thus cut off the attributes of his victims 
(Philistines from the Gaza Strip) to clearly demonstrate 
that he had only killed the uncircumcised. 

(20) From 1519 to 1867, the English deported from Africa 
to America 2,392,300 African slaves, the French 
1,456,400, the Dutch 527,700, the Spaniards 517,000, the 
Danes 94,200 and the Portuguese 5,074,900 Source: 
David Eltis. The Volume and Structure of the Transatlantic 
Trade: Re-assessment, research presented at the Nigerian 
Hinterland Project Conference, York University, Toronto, 
October 12-15, 2000. All Arab and Muslim countries also 
engaged in it for thirteen centuries, through the Sahara and 
through Zanzibar, by adding complete castration (penis 
and testicles) in order to avoid interbreeding. The Arabs 
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proceeded by raids to avoid purchase costs. Liverpool and 
Zanzibar were the first slave ports in the world. 

(21) The Guineas or Gold Librum (£) which became silver 
and then copper after the abolition. They disappeared 
before becoming bronze coins. 

(22) Or rather Abomey, named after its capital. 

(23) Among others: Fort James 1727, (Gambia, English); 
Fort Cape-Coast 1727 (Gold Coast) English; Fort 
Secondee 1727 (Gold Coast), English and a Dutch fort 
next to it; the two Forts South Prospect 1727 (one Dutch 
and the other English) in Commenda, Gold Coast; Fort de 
I'lle de Gorée 1974 (Senegal) French; Fort Principe 1727 
(Portuguese); Cabo Corso (Ghana) 1690, Portuguese; Fort 
Bunce (Sierra Leone) 1727, English; Fort Nassau (Mowr1) 
Ghana 1690, Dutch; Fort William or Whydah (Ouidah) 
1727 Dahomey, English then French; Fort James (Accra) 
Gold Coast 1727 (English); Fort Dix Cove (Gold Coast) 
1727, English; Fort Christianborg (Accra) Danish 1660; 
Fort Saint-Louis (from Senegal) 1780, French; Fort del 
Mina (Portuguese); Fort Anamabou (English) in the 
Voltaic; Dutch Fort Crevecoeur 1649. 

(24) Abéokouta was the capital of the kingdom of the 
Egbas. It was, of course, outside the kingdom of Dahomey. 
Joseph-Adrien Djivo, Guezo. The renovation of Dahomey, 
Paris, 197 7.2/7. 

(25) And in so-called Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Saint- 
Exupéry, Jerre des Hommes”, chapter 6.6 

(26) Because the Amerindians owned slaves, prisoners of 
war. 

(27) Fabrics, cowries (shellfish), tobacco, alcohol, tafia, 
juniper, brandy ... All this flowed freely throughout 
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customs. Catherine Coquery-Vidrovitch, La Fétes des 
Coutumes au Dahomey: History and interpretive essay. 
Annals. Economies, society, civilizations. 19th year, N.4, 
1964. Persée.fr p.711-712. 

(28) Text by Alfred Barbou, Histoire de la Guerre au 
Dahomey, Librairie Universelle d'Alfred Duquesne, Paris, 
1893. 

(29) Stung, cut, struck by the crowd of excited spectators. 
(30) Manna: large wicker basket of rectangular or 
cylindrical shape, which has a handle at each end and 
which is used to transport various objects. 

(31) Cowrie shells = pretty shells used as money. 

(32) In English indentured servant. 

(33) Dumdum bullets had just been created in India by the 
English, to subdue the insurgent Sepoys. 

(34) Richard Burton (1821-1890) Welsh explorer. He 
began his career in the British Indian Army in 1842. He 
then became British consul to Fernando Poo (now Bioko, 
in Equatorial Guinea). In 1861, he visited Dahomey, was 
presented to King Gléglé and published in his country a 
work in 1862: A Mission to Gelele, King of Dahomey, 
Richard Francis Burton, 2 vols. 

(35) Alfred Barbou. 

(36) Ibidem. 

(37) Allusion to certain philosophers who invested in the 
slave companies while vituperating against slavery, such 
as Voltaire, champion of human freedom, who had 
invested in the English slave company South Seas Co. 
(38) General Dodds was a Franco-Senegalese illegitimate 
son of an English merchant and a young Senegalese girl. 
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Helene d'Almeida-Topor, Les Amazones, Editions 
Rochevignes, Paris, 1984. ISBN 2-86737-007-8. 

(39) Alfred Barbou, Histoire de la Guerre au Dahomey, 
Librairie Universelle d'Alfred Duquesne, Paris, 1893. 
p.146-147. 

(40) Alfred Barbou, Histoire de la Guerre au Dahomey, 
Librairie Universelle d'Alfred Duquesne, Paris, 1893. 
p.142. 

(41) Threatened by Dahomean hegemony and bullied by 
Béhanzin, King Toffa of Porto-Novo had taken up the 
cause of the French. 

(42) Helene d'Almeida-Topor, Les Amazones, Editions 
Rochevignes, Paris, 1984. ISBN 2-86737-007-8. 

(43) Ibidem. 

(44) Ibid. p.47 

(45) Amélie Degbelo, Les Amazones du Danxome: 1645- 
1900, 1979. p.54. 

(46) Alfred Barbou, Histoire de la Guerre au Dahomey, 
Librairie Universelle d'Alfred Duquesne, Paris, 1893. 
pis 

(47) Helene d'Almeida-Topor, Les Amazones, Editions 
Rochevignes, Paris, 1984. ISBN 2-86737-007-8 p.55. 
(48) Helene d'Almeida-Topor, Les Amazones, Editions 
Rochevignes, Paris, 1984. ISBN 2-86737-007-8 p.62 

(49) Before being units of the French Army, the spahis 
were Ottoman cavalry troops stationed in North Africa. 
The name of Persian origin also gave the sepoys or 
infantrymen of the Indies who fought in the 18th century 
in the French or English armies. It was the sepoys who 
revolted in 1857 against their employer, the British East 
India Co who mistreated them, and who led to the sale of 
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Indian territory to the English Crown (at the expense of the 
Indians); Queen Victoria) then became Empress of India. 
The London Morning Post wrote “The world is now 
indebted to France for the abolition of human sacrifices... 
It has therefore just been proven that the calculation 
according to which one could only take Abomey with an 
army corps of 10 000 men was wrong. " 

(50) Helene d'Almeida-Topor, Les Amazones, Editions 
Rochevignes, Paris, 1984. ISBN 2-86737-007-8 p.60 

(51) Ibidem p.68 

(52) Ibid. p.77 

(53) He was then moved to Algeria where he ended his 
life, still under house arrest in Algiers. 

(54) Helene d'Almeida-Topor, Les Amazones, Editions 
Rochevignes, Paris, 1984. ISBN 2-86737-007-8 

(55) Sun Tsu, The Art of War. 
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Jos. Montferrand, the Colossus. 


How did the English nation, cloistered in a space as 
small as its island, succeed in building a vast empire barely 
smaller than the Mongol Empire'? The key to this enigma 
can be found by scrutinizing the History of Martial Arts. 
All Combat Arts use the strength of the enemy to defeat 
him. The slyly genius of the English was to always suc- 
ceed in cunningly using the energy of some of their ene- 
mies to defeat others; both in the strategic and tactical 
fields. They place them face to face and encourage them 
to confront and fight with each other. Thus, in the British 
archipelago itself, England pitted the Scots against the 
Irish until the exhaustion of both parties, resulting in the 
total hegemony of England. 


Having done so, it remained to wear out the forces 
of its main rival (France). To do this, England grouped its 
other potential competitors into successive coalitions: the 
Netherlands, the Holy Roman Empire, Austria, the Ger- 
man Principalities, Prussia, etc. All of these countries pro- 
vided England with the "human material" needed to fuel 
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the insatiable appetite for cannon-fodder soldiers in the 
London Business Lobbies. England itself supplied the 
Scottish Foot Regiments, the Irish Regiments... The Brit- 
ish Government was paying the enormous costs for the 
German mercenaries. To recruit its rare (English) regi- 
ments, England forcibly engaged its convicts, its crunchy 
indebted, poor trollers condemned for debt, as well as 
many officers who bought themselves their "commission 
of officers"... While the land coalitions kept the French 
forces busy, the English fleet moved to the most distant 
shores to seize the badly defended French territories. It has 
been said that more Germans than English had shed their 
blood to build the British Empire. 


Merchants care little about the devastation perpe- 
trated by commercial rivalries. The Right Honourable 
Charles James Fox brilliantly put this idea to the fore in 
his speech to the Parliament of Great Britain in 1781. Anx- 
ious to criticize the enormous British war loan required to 
pay the German mercenaries who made up the bulk of the 
English army , he exhorted his fellow-citizens thus: "If a 
nation can be buoyed up by the excitement of war, the 
hopes of conquest, and the gambling chances of victory, 
without any corresponding increase of taxes, the game 
would be played with eager readiness; the motives for war 
would be lightly examined, and the distant bloodshed of a 
battle would cause only a transient sorrow !'" This 
speech of remarkable insensitivity vis-a-vis human 
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suffering clearly demonstrates that the business class does 
not care at all about the misfortunes of war. It only retains 
the benefits from which the poor combatants never profit. 


From 1870, France was weakened by a chronic low 
birth rate (pop.38,053,000 in 1870). Prussia surpassed it 
numerically”. Eager to create an Empire, the unified Ger- 
many developed its war economy to the point of even 
threatening England's trade on the world stage. In danger 
in the face of the German Second Reich proclaimed at Ver- 
sailles, the English sought new allies to replace the Ger- 
man mercenaries. They abandoned the German alliance to 
approach France, which would defend their glacis against 
the new Germanic enemies. 


Throughout History, the ultimate strategy (that of us- 
ing the enemy's own strength to annihilate him) has been 
advocated in one way or another by all tacticians, from 
Sun Tzu to Raoul Castex. Thus, England introduced into 
most of its African colonies significant Indian minorities, 
powerfully penetrated by the spirit of caste and racial hi- 
erarchy. Far from behaving as respectful minorities with 
the natives, these subgroups helped the English admin- 
istration control and subdue the masses. They hoped that 
they themselves would be considered, de facto, to be part 
of the dominant race. We remember the young Gandhi, 
who had recently become a lawyer in London, irritated at 
the idea that South Africa Police still saw him as a sub- 
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man. It was Machiavelli's divide et impera, divide and 
rule. 


In India itself, with multiple fractures, the English 
used certain religions, social divisions or privileged castes 
(for example the Sikhs), against others. In Ireland, in order 
to break the Catholic cohesion too refractory to Protestant- 
ism, London established actual Protestant colonies im- 
ported from the island of Great Britain. These new settlers 
were poor people who were thus raised to a rewarding so- 
cial status of colonist. To this end, they were granted all 
the civil rights which were denied to Catholics by the Test 
Act. 


Thus, the Test Act reduced the Catholics of the 
whole Empire to the state of sub-humans, and even slaves? 
as had been the Lacedaemonian Helots who fell under the 
heel of the Spartans‘. Yet if politicians had searched Greek 
History, they would have seen that the revenge of the Irish 
would come sooner or later since the Helots had ended up 
ousting and driving out the oppressive Spartans. 


In French Canada, England cut the Province of Que- 
bec in two to create a new province (Ontario), which is 
initially populated with destitute Englishmen, banished 
from the United States for their opposition to independ- 
ence. They ran away from the United States because of the 
victories of the Rochambeau's French troops at Yorktown 
and the French Navy at the Battle of Chesapeake Bay 
(1781). Thus, these migrants from the Thirteen Colonies 
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were extremely hostile towards the French Canadians. 
However, the latter had fought to prevent the Americans 
from wresting Canada from England. 


The creation of this province of Ontario was in- 
tended to neutralize the demographic power of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. The entire rural settlement along the Que- 
bec-Ontario border was reserved for Scottish soldiers. 
These were the very ones who had suppressed and chas- 
tised the French Canadian population in the Uprising of 
1837. These same Highlanders had themselves been 
driven from the Highlands of Scotland by the Central Gov- 
ernment in London. 


In Western Canada, the indomitable Métis (Franco- 
phones and Catholics) wanted to live by the sacred rules 
of genuine democracy. In front of them, a veritable colony 
of poor Scots was deported and established there too, on 
the very lands of these brave Métis®. Thus the Scottish re- 
bels were directly confronted to the French-speaking in- 
surgents in Canada. The result was interminable clashes, 
political and social convulsions. 


This very useful digression brings us to the social 
unrest sparked by the arrival of Irish workers imported to 
Canada to thwart French Canadians' wage demands on the 
Rideau Canal construction sites. Papists to neutralize other 
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papists (for the benefit of anti-papists), isn't this the very 
foundation of martial arts? 


As a result of the War of 1812 between Canada and 
the United States, this famous canal was dug, which al- 
lowed troops to be transported between Montreal and the 
Great Lakes by the diverted route of the Ottawa River. The 
direct route, via the St. Lawrence River, was becoming 
very dangerous because one bank had become American 
in 1783, and the artillery of this nameless country could 
have struck down our troop transports at point-blank 
range. While passing through the Ottawa River, one stood 
out of range of the American guns. But to follow this route, 
it was necessary to channel the Rideau River and drain a 
vast swampy area infested with malaria mosquitoes be- 
tween Bytown and Kingston’. The engineering officers 
and the public works contractors they hired shared the 
same point of view on the Celtic or French-Canadian 
workers responsible for carrying out the work. They had 
to be forced to the most overwhelming toil possible for the 
lowest wage. This frenzied capitalism, aggravated by reli- 
gious sectarianism®, would lead to the desired confronta- 
tion between the two Catholic communities of Ontario. 
The success was such that a few years later, the Irish allied 
themselves with the English (Orange-Green Movement) to 
suppress the school rights of Franco-Ontarians. 
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Under the English colonial regime, society was hier- 
archized in several social strata, according to origin, race 
and religion. The humblest level was that of the natives’. 
The most privileged was that of the wasp or White Anglo- 
Saxon Protestants. The Protestant Scots occupied the sec- 
ond echelon. Underneath stagnated everything that 
smelled popery!®. The Irish Celts were in the third rung 
because even though they were Catholics, they could at 
least speak English. Inferior to the Irish but above the In- 
dians, the French-Canadian workers languished. The latter 
were handicapped by two flaws: they were French-speak- 
ing and Roman Catholics". 


In Canada (as in India), the English played a lot on 
this ethnoreligious hierarchy in order to put in a state of 
confrontation all these minorities among themselves so 
that they neutralize themselves. For example, the (English) 
ruling class of the Hudson's Bay Company generally re- 
sided in London. Below, the Scots worked as regional fac- 
tors, post managers, local officials. At the very bottom of 
the scale, just before the Amerindians, the French Canadi- 
ans. Paradoxically, they were the only ones the Company 
could not function without them, since they were the only 
ones who had real contact with the Indian trappers through 
the French language (the language of the fur trade). Even 
US fur companies (like the American Fur Co.!? were 
forced to hire French Canadians, as contacts with the Indi- 
ans or even as intermediary factors (in place of the Scots). 
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The AFC, whose flag was the French tricolor, even be- 
came the property of Pierre Chouteau of Saint-Louis. 


On the Rideau Canal construction sites, the meager 
civilian workers, freshly torn from Montreal or Dublin 
(Ireland) impoverished neighborhoods, were forced to 
comply with oppressive working conditions, dangerous to 
health. They toiled to exhaustion, barefoot in swamps in- 
fested with malaria mosquitoes and even snakes. They cut 
down the forest, stumped, then dug the ground in areas 
flooded in the summer, or hardened in the winter by a frost 
as tough as steel. Everything had to be done by hand! Ex- 
cavation of the soil with a pickaxe and a shovel. The rub- 
ble and cuttings were transported to the wheelbarrow. As 
dynamite was not invented until thirty years later by Al- 
fred Nobel (1866), the Precambrian rocks of the Canadian 
Shield were pulverized only with gunpowder. To blow up 
the granite, the holes had to be drilled with a chisel and a 
hammer. 


The cavities were then stuffed with gunpowder with 
a slow fuse as a blaster. How many got stuck in the mud 
when the fatal charge exploded? The statistics speak for 
themselves in this area: 25% of the workforce lost their 
lives. The injured and disabled were more numerous. Few 
were those who escaped unscathed. 


Faced with this oppressive situation, the workers 
manifested outright activism. The Irish had survived a 
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long tradition of oppression in their distant Hibernia since 
Pope!’ Adrian IV had donated it to Henry II of England as 
one gives a kitten to a rascal. The oppressed usually feel a 
natural urge to let off steam. When they cannot compete 
against those who persecute them, they do so against each 
other. The general situation of these workers was worse 
than that of slaves. The latter are certainly not paid, but 
they are fed, housed, and cared for free. The proletarians 
did not even earn enough income to cover these three ne- 
cessities. 


It is in unequal and oppressive societies that the most 
horrible defects develop: racism, hatred, and violence. Un- 
able to punish the real culprits, too far removed, the prole- 
tarians turned against each other: new Irish arrivals against 
Amerindians and French Canadians. These were the bat- 
tles of the poor tearing each other apart. Faced with this 
workers' ferment soon arose armed soldiers of the British 
army, Scots commanded by English officers. They were 
to, on order, kill the recalcitrant rioters to maintain the es- 
tablished order. 


From 1827 to 1832 there would have been in these 
oppressive sites, more than 4000 workers, mainly Irish but 
also French-Canadian and Amerindians. Twenty-five per- 
cent died of work-related accidents, illness, gangrenous in- 
juries, malaria, exhaustion, and inter-communal or author- 
ity-inflicted violence. Many more got away with disabili- 
ties. Staggering percentage! 
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This relentless hatred between Irish and French Ca- 
nadians was astounding. The two Catholic ethnic groups 
were at the bottom of the social ladder. Each seemed anx- 
ious to destroy this image of themselves, of poverty and 
decay that they saw before them, as in a perverse mirror. 
The Test Act, which reduced Catholics to the status of sub- 
humans throughout the British Empire, had just been par- 
tially rescinded'4. Only French Canadians had succeeded 
throughout the Empire in forcing the British Government 
to abolish the Test Act in Canada. Faced with the threat of 
American invasion, the Catholic Clergy of Canada had 
signed an agreement with England (Quebec Act, 1774). 
Any French Canadian who took up the facts and causes for 
the Americans would be excommunicated. In return, the 
Test Act was suspended in Canada. In Ireland, on the other 
hand, Catholics did not enjoy any rights, not even that of 
buying a piece of land to build a hut. Property rights were 
only granted to Protestants. No Western state had ever im- 
posed this on its fellow Christians. 


It was, therefore, during the digging of the Rideau 
Canal that this extreme violence between Irish workers 
and French-speaking workers began. As specified above, 
this channel allowed vessels to transport troops to the 
Great Lakes bypassing the St.Lawrence River, whose 
south shore is American for 120*™ between the Mohawk 
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Reserve of Saint-Régis and the Thousand Islands in the 
entrance to Lake Ontario. The ships which came from 
Montreal to go to the Great Lakes had until then to pass 
under the Caudine's Forks of the American artillery batter- 
ies stationed on the south bank of the great river. They thus 
put themselves in a situation of being damaged or sunk 
with cannons. Therefore, it was very necessary for the 
army to build a contour canal that would bypass this dan- 
gerous area, passing through Bytown, a forest town later 
renamed Ottawa. Military engineers then undertook the 
construction of this direct canal from Ottawa to Kingston, 
the former French Fort-Frontenac at the entrance to the 
Great Lakes. 


From 1827 to 1832 this famous Rideau Canal was 
therefore built, with the blood, sweat and money of Cana- 
dians and Irish. Thank goodness it was never used for 
more than fun winter skating activities or summer canoe 
trips. No one ever complained about it. The dangers of 
conflict between our great country and the United States 
have also disappeared, apart from trade wars in which we 
are always the losers. 


The hostility between the two proletarian ethnic 
groups - Irish and French-Canadian - artificially kept at the 
bottom of the social scale will continue for a long time to 
come. The same workers, laid off without resources in 
1832 after the construction of the Rideau Canal, found 
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themselves in full competition, in a total confrontation in 
the logging sites of the region. England, which prohibited 
colonial industries from competing with those of the 
mother country, limited colonial production to primary in- 
dustries: raw timber for Canadians, raw cotton for the In- 
dian subcontinent!>... 


Everywhere in the Outaouais reigned extreme pov- 
erty. The most rudimentary violence regulated the rela- 
tions between the two working communities. Each tried to 
push the other out of the labor market and resist exclusion 
itself. The French Canadians who did not want to bring 
themselves to die of hunger in their own country then 
made the sad decision to emigrate to the American textile 
industry, in full swing since the Thirteen Colonies had re- 
jected England and its anti-competitive laws. 


No police kept order in these Outaouais regions with 
their magnificent landscapes. The Mounted Police were 
not created until much later, in 1873, to monitor and sub- 
due the Métis and Indian tribes of western Canada. The 
colonial Government did not deem it necessary to spend a 
single penny to prevent inter-proletarian violence or inves- 
tigate relentless brawls, regardless of the provocateurs. 
"Hatred, bitterness, bitterness and resentment are more 
deadly than the poison of a cobra," wrote the Moroccan 
writer Mofaddel Abderrahim. And everyone was trying to 
feed this cobra in this eternal vendetta. The two Catholic 
groups led each other with the most difficult life, to the 
great satisfaction of third parties who, since the French- 
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Canadian insurrection of 1837, had maintained a stubborn 
grudge against them!®. 


To make law reign by force, as in marginal religions 
at the border of civilization, each relied on the strongest of 
each nation. Everyone was waiting for a sort of Messiah, 
a Superman, who would come to restore their pride and 
prestige. This is what happens in nations mistreated, hu- 
miliated by History. The Canadians and the Irish had en- 
dured occupation, subjugation, and alienation (the last by 
the Test Act) by a nation which doomed them to gemonies 
and which burned to see them disappear and replace them 
by wasp The most vigorous and the most violent of each 
community, therefore, enjoyed a prestige as enviable, as 
providential as that of the biblical exterminating angel. 


Thus, was considered Jos.Montferrand, the very 
well-built Hercules whose singular adventures are below. 
On October 26, 1802, a boy was born in Montreal, in the 
Favre house on the Rue des Allemands, who received Jo- 
seph's first name from his parents: Joseph Favre. At the 
time, the first boy in the family was almost inevitably 
given the first name of Joseph, as Muslims still call their 
first-born Mohamed, Sikhs Singh, Spaniards Jesus, Jews 
David, and Buddhists Krishna. Joseph Favre's fame flared 
in his sixteenth year when he beat three English looters 
who terrorized the Faubourg Saint-Laurent in Montreal, 
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his own neighborhood. Scorched and sore, the scamps did 
not come back. As for Joseph Favre, he later adopted the 
pseudonym of Jos. Montferrand, his celebrity's name. 


Then the deeds added to the feats of strength. Joseph 
Favre accepted the challenge of an authentic English boxer 
who, in all modesty, had self-proclaimed Champion of 
Canada. With his six feet and four inches (1.93m), an ex- 
ceptional size among the poor of the nineteenth century, 
the giant Joseph did not allow himself to be imposed, 
hence his nickname "Rooster of the Faubourg Saint-Lau- 
rent". His father died when he was a child. In search of 
paid employment, he left for the Outaouais region, a bor- 
der area of the vast Boreal Forest, located between Quebec 
and Ontario. Until then, this region had only known the 
brigades of canoes of voyageurs or coureurs de bois which 
paddled feverishly towards les Pays-d'en-Haut (present- 
day Manitoba and the Dakota States) to trade in fur. 


But times were changing. A vast forest industry had 
suddenly developed in these Canadian regions thanks to 
Napoleon I, who had forbidden England to buy its timber 
in northern Europe. The only forest workers then being the 
Canadians!’, English entrepreneurs imported Irish Catho- 
lics (as immigration is now favored for the same reason) 
in order to lower the wage auction by simple competition 
on the labor market. The distant goal was also to empty 
Ireland of its rebellious Catholics and replace them with 
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docile Protestants who would accept King George of Eng- 
land as their Spiritual Guide. There, around 1827, in the 
vast Boreal Forest, Jos. Montferrand found a job as a cage 
man'®, then as a cage master in the Philemon Wright Com- 


pany. 


In those days, the people of Quebec and Ireland had 
some things in common. They were under strict Catholic 
rule. Indeed, the tiny Canadian bourgeoisie educated its 
own children with great care to train notaries, lawyers, 
doctors, and politicians. But the immense multitude of 
Francophones were abandoned in pathetic illiteracy and 
tragic misery. The public and free school did not exist, and 
the Clergy selfishly contented themselves with instructing 
those who wished to become priests. This deplorable situ- 
ation continued until 1964, when the Quebec Ministry of 
Education was created, democratizing public education. 
The Church was as wary of education as of wealth, which, 
it was said then, could become poisons for the immodest, 
which would thus corrupt her soul. 


The poor and the ignorant could more easily be con- 
vinced to follow the difficult Path faithfully to Heaven, so 
rocky, so steep, so rough. The Path was carefully marked 
out by the Clergy. Irish Catholics (too far removed from 
the threat of invasion by the American Insurgents) had 
been further mistreated. They had endured for centuries 
the iniquitous laws (the Test Acts) of the English 
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Monarchy. These Laws further prohibited them from edu- 
cation, the right to vote, civil service, trade, and the pos- 
session of immovable property (real estate). No Irish Cath- 
olic had the right to own any piece of Irish land. All these 
prohibitions had transformed them into marginalized peo- 
ple, outlaws in their own country, vagabonds. Slavery it- 
self was applied to them in a devious form that would be 
strictly unconstitutional today!’. The poor Scots were then 
moved to Manitoba to counterbalance Louis Riel's rebel- 
lious Métis. Likewise, the cheap Irish labor was deported 
to the Ottawa River to thwart the salary increase of rebel- 
lious French-Canadian loggers. The Class Struggle artifi- 
cially maintained and enriched by an ethnic struggle al- 
lowed the London bourgeoisie to exploit the Catholic pop- 
ulations shamelessly and keep them in the strictest pov- 
erty. Marx said in his Manifesto of 1848 that "the history 
of all society up to the present day has only been the his- 
tory of the class struggle." But certain dominant classes 
know how to spare themselves any fight by sowing discord 
in their proletarian class. 


The favorite pastime of all these primary lumber- 
jacks, both Irish and Québécois, was to quarrel, curse each 
other, and see which one was the most robust in the com- 
pany. The rivalry for jobs was constantly symbolized by 
muscular competition. The Big arms were notoriously 
more popular than the subtlety of mind. The Malabar spent 
their leisure time fighting with the cheiners. All these Irish 
lumberjacks cut oak trees as a priority, and the French 
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Canadians called them "chéneurs". When this word passed 
through the larynx and vocal cords of Quebecers, a phe- 
nomenon of diphthongization occurred: the sound [é€] 
changed timbre during transmission to become [aé] which 
the Irish transcribed by sound [j] equivalent to the word 
(vaille). Chéneur became shiner, to the point that some be- 
lieved that the word came from the verb shine (to shine) 
because of the top hats that some of the leaders of these 
proud-a-bras wore at the time, both in the Outaouais and 
in the slums of New York. 


Since the dawn of mankind, the physical strength of 
males has aroused the admiration of females ... in war and 
in peace. In animals, as in humans, the strongest heroes, 
the most battling, we're entitled to the love of the most 
beautiful and to the respect and submission of other males. 
It was one of the Natural Selection of Living Species com- 
ponents, as described by Darwinian theories. Canada was 
no exception. And these admired heroes knew how to add 
a touch of show-off to increase their prestige. So, Mont- 
ferrand used to mark his entry into the taverns of the region 
—which he frequented assiduously— with a sudden caper 
and a kick to the ceiling, to the applause of the Franco- 
phones and the diatribes of the Irish. This inevitably 
sparked quarrels and fights. Many tavern keepers claimed 
that their ceiling was stamped with the sole of this Hercu- 
les. 


Economic and social competition has one thing in 
common with national wars. It is enough to artificially 
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create rivalry and antagonism among workers so that they 
consume their frustrations against each other instead of di- 
recting them against those who really exploit them. So, 
they neutralize themselves, and wages remain at their low- 
est ... for the greater profit of hoarding and corrupt finan- 
ciers. 


The presence of these needy hard-working Irish im- 
migrants meant that French Canadian workers had to fight 
in every sense of the word to find jobs. And all these quar- 
rels inevitably pulled wages down, almost toward absolute 
zero. Despite this, the prestige of these legendary Hercules 
restored faith to these French Canadians and Irish people, 
faith in the value of their nation so battered by the tribula- 
tions of English History. Legends did not fail to circulate 
in the Laurentian Valley in the sandstone of drafts and 
snowstorms. They propagated their prowess, bringing 
some compensatory sweetness to these "neglected of His- 


tory". 

In 1829, Jos. Montferrand was assaulted on the Pont 
de la Chaudiére”® by an ambush of Irish mobs who at- 
tacked him from both banks. All these Hibernians were 
very eager to "definitely make him forget the taste of tour- 
tiére and pea soup." Joseph seemed lost! Then, what hap- 
pened became an absolute epic, like those described by the 
troubadours in the Middle Ages' songs of gesture. The in- 
vincible brawler grabbed the first aggressor by the feet, 
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and using him as a swirling scourge, he precipitated, it is 
said, the first one hundred and fifty Irishmen into the bub- 
bling water of the Ottawa River. The others fled from this 
unusual weapon. The legend of Montferrand does not 
skimp on the details... even implausible. Whatever it was, 
his strength and determination saved him. Impossible to 
know where the tale begins and reality ends. 


Our hero's grandfather, Francois Favre, nicknamed 
Montferrand, was a soldier in the battalions who landed in 
Canada with the Chevalier de Lévis. They had defeated the 
English in the Second Battle of the Plains of Abraham?! in 
1760. Following the Treaty of Paris, Francois had chosen 
to remain in Canada and had settled in Montreal. Known 
for his great stature and Herculean strength, he had mar- 
ried a Canadian girl and had made his roots in the country. 
After serving as a carter in 1820, Joseph signed three years 
later a coureur de bois contract with the British Hudson's 
Bay Company, which had just coercively absorbed?!" the 
Canadian Northwest Company to avoid the inconvenience 
of healthy competition. 


Joseph's reputation (fame, it was said) grew day by 
day. His exploits were recounted tirelessly during his en- 
counters with "the English". This expression included both 
the English and the Celts (Irish, Scots). ...), The latter be- 
ing themselves subjugated by the former. It was said of 
Montferrand that he pounded his opponents like a kicking 
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horse and literally broke them with his muscular legs ... 
probably in the style of another hero of the Quebec people: 
Georges Saint-Pierre, also a true modern-day gladiator 
who knew how to teach a disrespectful racist a good les- 
son??, 


Forestry was booming in Canada thanks to the Na- 
poleonic Continental Blockade. London merchants were 
forced to come and develop and exploit Canada's forests, 
which gave some primary jobs to our country. Secondary 
industries were prohibited insofar to the extent that they 
competed with the industries of Great Britain. The Conti- 
nental Blockade imposed by Napoleon”’ on England was 
a blessing for Canada because the habit remained after 
1815. For thirty years from 1827, Joseph roamed the for- 
ests as a lumberjack, radeleur (log driver), foreman, for the 
greater benefit of his London employers. 


Thus, Montferrand spent most of his time in the log- 
ging yards and taverns in river ports. Everywhere reigned 
the law of French boxing with its incessant provocations 
between Irish immigrants and "Canadians". The strongest, 
most reckless of each group had to spend their free time 
defending the ever-threatened honor of their respective 
communities. Montferrand once fought against the Seven 
Macdonald Brothers, who had come on purpose to give 
him a good beating. How many brave men ended their 
lives in the misery of infirmities and handicaps for a few 
fleeting moments of national glory? 
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According to the saying: "one only lends to the rich", 
Montferrand was credited with many victories, real or im- 
agined. Even during the federal election, groups of villains 
with little democracy were trying to prevent French Cana- 
dians from getting their candidates elected. Each election 
generated multiple clashes in the streets and near the poll- 
ing stations. This same undemocratic behavior also oc- 
curred a few years later in the Deep South of the United 
States to prevent black people from enjoying their right to 
vote. This had ended up becoming part of the "electoral" 
habits of these marginal regions with little concern for de- 
mocracy and egalitarian ideals. 


After 1840, Montferrand's exploits became rare. 
From then on, he contented himself, in the spring and sum- 
mer, with directing to Quebec the immense rafts of wood 
which traveled along the Ottawa River and the Saint-Lau- 
rent River. This wood, cut during the winter and freed 
from snow and ice in the spring, formed endless trains of 
rafts several hundred meters long that crews of eighty 
men, locally called drivers, loggers or raftsmen, trans- 
ported at their own risks to the huge sawmills of Montreal 
or even Quebec City. Accidents were not uncommon, but 
it didn't matter. The life of the proletarians had so little 
market value. 
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But relentless and fierce time always ends up having 
the last laugh. It even got the better of this bully who, in 
his younger years, could lift a steel plow at arm's length. 
His excesses, wounds, excessive outbursts, so rewarding 
for himself and his fellows, ended up wearing out his body 
because strength is almost as ephemeral as beauty. A true 
living legend, although crippled by rheumatism, he left the 
Ottawa region. He retired to Montreal around 1857, faith- 
fully accompanied by his rheumatoid arthritis. He took ref- 
uge in aretirement home in this big city, thanks to his com- 
fortable income as a foreman, of which he had managed to 
save a significant fraction for his old days of vulnerabil- 
ity... unlike all his more modest fellow citizens, too poorly 
paid to keep "a pear for the thirst" of their old age. 


But his fame and above all his prosperous ease as- 
sured him hearts to cherish and caress until his last breath. 
He left this land on October 4, 1864 at the age of 61. His 
body was buried in Notre-Dame-des-Neiges Cemetery in 
Montreal, while his spirit and soul reached the paradise of 
Canada's French-speaking heroes and heroines. He was 
welcomed there by Jean-Louis Le Loutre, Pierre Gaultier 
de La Vérendrye, Joseph Broussard dit Beausoleil, Made- 
leine de Vercheres, Félix Leclerc, Charles Deschamps de 
Boishébert, Pierre Le Moyne d'Iberville, Louis de Buade 
de Frontenac, Edouard Beaupré, Francois Gaston de Lé- 
vis, Louis Cyr, Céline Dion, Dollar des Ormeaux, Anto- 
nine Maillet, Gabrielle Roy, the Outaouais Indian chief 
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Pontiac, Francoise-Marie Jacquelin, the Chevalier de Lé- 
vis, Samuel de Champlain, Marie-Barbe Loiselle, Léo Ma- 
jor, Hubert Reeves, Emile Nelligan, Maurice Richard, 
Louis-Joseph Coulon de Villiers, sieur de Jumonville, Vic- 
tor Delamarre ... to name but a few. A place was even re- 
served for Georges Saint-Pierre and another for Joseph 
Robinette Biden, former President of the United States, 
whose Quebec ancestors, driven by poverty, had left Que- 
bec in the 19th century to go to work in the spinning mills 
in Massachusetts, because England did not allow its colo- 
nies to develop these industries in order not to compete 
with the "mother-fatherland". 
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Postage stamp from the Canada Post Corporation, 


in honor of the legendary lumberjack Jos. Montferrand. 


JOS MONTFERRAND SUCHERON LEGENDAIRE 
LEGENDARY LUMBERJA 
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CHAPTER NOTES 


(1) The Mongol Empire totaled at its greatest extent thirty- 
three and a half million square kilometers against almost 
thirty million for the English. 


(1bis) From Earl Russell, The Life and Times of Charles 
James Fox, Richard Bentley, London 1866. Vol.I, p.235. 


(2) In 1800 the Holy Empire totaled approximately 
29,000,000 million inhabitants in 1800 (France also had 
29 million in 1800) and 41,000,000 in 1870. Not only by 
the decline in France's birth rate, but also by annexing the 
various principalities of the former Holy Roman Empire. 
The War of 1870 began against Prussia and ended against 
the German Empire, also known as the Second Reich. 


(3) To Hell or Barbados: The Ethnic Cleansing of Ireland 
by Cromwell, Sean o'Callaghan; Rhetta Akamatsu. 


(4) Spartans who went so far as to carry out their military 
training by running hunts with the Helots as involuntary 
game. 


(6) Called the Red River Colony. England was busy de- 
populating the overly recalcitrant Scottish Highlands. This 
policy, officially intended to suppress agriculture to pro- 
mote the breeding of Cheviot sheep, was called Highlands 
Clearances. 
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(7) Bytown is the old name of Ottawa; Kingston is the new 
name of Fort-Frontenac from the French. The name 
Bytown comes from Colonel John By, an Englishman who 
commanded the military engineers on the site. By died in 
England in 1836, shaken by a scandal because he had 
tended to draw on the budget of the Rideau Canal for his 
own needs. First established at £ 169,000, Colonel By's 
bill eventually reached £ 800,000. Thirty years later, the 
capital of Canada took the name of Ottawa. 


(8) Sectarianism because the ruling class was Anglican 
and English and the Canadian and Irish workforce Catho- 
lic. In those evil times, that was no small thing. 


(9) Whose testimonial value before a judge, for example, 
was only one-third of the value of a white witness. 


(10) It is necessary to specify since the Anglicans also 
claim to be Catholic but not attached to Rome but to the 
English monarchy. So we say Roman Catholic. In Greek, 
Ka90ALKOcG means universal. 


(11) The Métis of Western Canada had three disabilities: 
they were not entirely white, they were Catholics and fi- 
nally they were French-speaking. 


(12) Curiously, the AFC adopted as its brand the blue- 
white-red tricolor which would then become the flag of the 
French Republic and the Empire. 


(13) He was the only pope of English origin, Adrian IV. 
This donation took place in 1155. Nicolas Breakspear 
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(14) The Test Act was not partially suspended until 1828 
by George IV ... "partially" because all British universities 
continued to apply it until 1880. Thus, higher education 
was prohibited for Catholics in the British Empire. Even 
after that, the university administration continued to de- 
mand religion until the end of the 20th century. 


(15) The very egocentric system plunged Canada and es- 
pecially India into misery. In French Canada, half of the 
population had to emigrate to the United States. (Wool Act 
1699; Sugar and Molasses Act 1733; Iron Act 1750 ...) 


(16) Let us not forget that already, during the Uprising of 
1837, the English Government had used troops of Scottish 
Highlanders to crush the French Canadians. These soldiers 
then received free subdivisions and concessions on the 
Quebec border in order to clearly mark the threat. 


(17) Later called French-Canadians and later still 
Québécois. 


(18) The cageur, in Canada, is a forestry worker responsi- 
ble for assembling and directing rafts of logs to a sawmill 
downstream. In Europe, in the Jura, they are called 
radeleurs (raft). 


(19) To learn more about Irish slavery by the English, read 
Rhetta Akamatsu: The Irish Slaves: Slavery, indenture and 
Contract Labor Among Irish Immigrants, 2010. 


(20) The Chaudiére Bridge (at the time Pont de Union) was 
the first bridge connecting Bytown, the future capital of 
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Canada under the name of Ottawa, to the north (Quebec) 
shore of the Ottawa River. It was built around 1820. It took 
its name from the Chaudiére Falls. 


(21) The first Battle of the Plains of Abraham or Battle of 
Quebec took place in 1759. It was won by the Anglo- 
Americans. The second Battle of the Plains of Abraham, 
also known as the Battle of Ste-Foy, took place in 1760, 
west of the first, at the end of the Plains of Abraham. It 
was won by the Canadians. 


(21bis) The shareholders of the HBC were London aristo- 
crats while those of the Canadian Northwest Company 
were Montreal bourgeois. The political pressures of the 
first forced the others to let themselves be absorbed. 


(22) Matt Serra. 


(23) This ban on the competitive secondary industry 
forced French-speaking Canadians to migrate to the Amer- 
ican textile industry. Canada thus lost half of its total pop- 
ulation and, by the middle of the 19th century, its French- 
speaking majority. 
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The Battle of Grand Coteau remains one 
of the greatest sources of pride for Métis 
peoples. On that day, July 13, 1851, a 
handful of 80 proud and daring Métis 
fighters came up against 2,000 intrepid 
Sioux warriors. The latter, absolute 
Masters of the Prairie, had decided to 
prohibit the Métis from hunting bison, 
which was essential to the very survival of 
this French-speaking people. The fierce 
battle lasted two long days and killed 80 
fighters before the Sioux agreed to share 
their game-rich hunting grounds. Thus 
was born in blood a great Nation. 


Once again, Jean-Claude Castex of 
Vancouver explores, for our benefit, one 
of the most mysterious facts in Canadian 
history; namely, why did the Sioux attack 
the Métis at Grand-Coteau? 
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